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‘Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


Training the Imagination 


PP oad devciope usually divide the intel- 


lectual development of the child into three 

periods; namely, the intuitive, the imagina- 
tive, and the logical. The intuitive predumi- 
nates the first six or eight years, the imaginative 
the next five or six years, and the logical the 
balance of life. Of course, there is an overlap- 
ping of each of these, for the child begins saeky 
to reason and never ceases to employ the intuitive 
faculties. 
can be fixed, but it is well that the teacher should 
know the periods when each of these means of 
gaining knowledge predominates, and governs the 
selection of material and the method of instruc- 
tion thereby. 

In this article, attention will be given to the 
second of these psychological manifestations— 
the imagination. Imagination may be briefly 
defined as the power of” calling up images or 
experiences of perception already gained through 
the senses and combining them into new images. 
Rosenkranz aptly says: **The activity of percep- 
tion results in the formation of an internal pic- 
ture or image which intelligence can call up any 
time at pleasure, and imagine it as occupying an 
ideal space, although the object is absent in fact, 
and thus the image ur picture becomes a sort of 
general scheme (or pattern applicable to a class 
of objects), and hence an image concept.” 

The little child begins to exercise his imayina- 
tion at. a very early stage. We see him strad- 
dling a stick and he is playing “‘horse;”’ the 
little girl puts on a long skirt, invites her friends 
to her party, and she is a ‘*society lady”? who re- 
ceives and goes through all the acts of a ‘*func- 
tion;’’ she dresses, talks to, and treats her doll 
as a living thing. We have just passed through 
that season of the year so peculiarly delightful 
tv children, the Christmas-time, when Santa 
Claus is a very real personage to them. And yet 
some peopl, who are so fearfully literal, would 
rob childhood of the Santa Claus myth for fear 
that when the deception (?) is understood they 
will lose confidence in those who have carried it 
out. For some years I have assisted some friends 
on Christmas Bve in decorating their tree and 
preparing for the advent of Kris Kringle. Last 
year I noticed that the oldest daughter did not 
go to bed, but remained to assist in the work. 
The mother remarked, ‘*Charlotte (twelve years 
old) understands the matter now, so she is going 
to help trim the tree.”? Charlotte entered into 
the spirit of preparing for her younger brothers 
and ister as heartily as any of us, and I am sure 
that ‘ier confidence in her parents was not one 
whi’ abated because of the revelation she had 
gained. No child was ever made a liar by the 
emjoyment of suitable myths. Indeed, myths 
are jist suited to the intellectual wants of the 
chill at a certain period; only such as teach 
ctucliy or false notions of life should be avoided. 
Mai children are inspired to deeds of kindness 
and Jove by the teachings of beautiful myths. 


No hard and fast lines of demarcation ° 


By Levi Seeley, Ph.D. 


Importance of Imagination 


It may well be claimed that the progress of 
civilization is dependent upon the cultivation of 
imagination, especially. creative imagination. 
The genius of the painter, the sculptor, the in- 
ventor, the author, is employed to bring forth 
something new that will add to the world’s wealth 
and to the advancement of mankind. A Millet 
takes a few square yards of canvas, a little paint, 
some brushes, and ina few weeks he gives the 
world an ‘*Angelus,’’ which sells for $110,000. 
Surely it is not the material employed and _ the 
time devoted that are worth this immense sum; 
it is the creative genius, the work of imagination 
thus expressed that gives value to this small piece 
of canvas. An inventor tukes a variety of ma- 
terials—steel, wood, ivury, rubber—and combines 
them into something new, a typewriter, for in- 
stance, and the world is richer disveby. It is the 
invention, not the materials, that gives value and 
makes the world richer. Leonardo’s ‘*Last 
Supper,’’ painted upon the walls of the Maria 
delle Grazie Chapel in Milan, scarred by the 
ravages of time, is by far not so beautiful to the 
casual observer as a dozen copies standing upon 
easels in front of it, where modern artists are 
reproducing the original; but it is of far more 
vile because it is original, it added something 
new, it created something. Words may be simply 
expressive of individual and heterogeneous ideas, 
but if they are so placed together as to convey a 
noble thought in essay, poem, or oration, they 
become immortal. Ideas gained through the 
senses are combined, rearranged, and developed 
through imagination, and the result is an essay, 
a poem, an oration, a painting, an invention, a 
new thought, a creation, a contribution to the 
world’s progress. 


How the Imagination is Cultivated 


It must not be forgotten that the period belong- 
ing chiefly to the elementary school is the period 
in which the imagination predominates. ‘There- 
fore the answer to this question will be of peculiar 
interest to the readers of Norma Insrrucror. 
There, are two very practicable means now, fortu- 
nately, at the command of every teacher to be 
employed: 

1. The imagination is cultivated by works of 
art. No one can be brought daily into contact 
with Hoffmann’s **Christ Before the Doctors,”’ or 
Raphael’s **Sistine Madonna,” or Rubens’ ** De- 
scent from the Cross,’’ or a thousand other noble 
pictures that decorate the walls of cathedrals, art 
galleries, or homes, without being made better 
by such contact. Noble works of art inspire 
noble thoughts and higher motives, and the con- 
trary is also true. That is the reason the walls 
of the saloon are covered with pictures that de- 
base; they incite to passionand to drink. The 


best evidence of the depravity and debauchery of 
Pompeii is tound in the vile mural paintings un- 


earthed after eighteen centuries. The awful 
effect of vulgar pictures is recognized by the 
Government in that it sends to prison those guilty 
of employing the mails in circulating obscene 
pictures and literature. 

Fortunately, copies of the very best pictures 
can now be had by every teacher at a very small 
cost, not only for decorating the walls of the 
schoolroom, but also for class use. Lllustrated 
books are very common, picture galleries are 
being multiplied, and art schools have been 
established in great numbers, so that this means 
of cultivating a pure imagination offers a great 
aid to the teacher. 

2. The second and perhaps most important 
means of cultivating the imagination is literature. 
Books were loruarls so expensive that the masses 
could not afford to buy them. Men like Munro 
and Beadle conceived the idea of furnishing 
novels at a price within the reach of all, hence 
the ‘“‘dime novel.’? The matter furnished was 
necessarily’ cheap and trashy. Young people 
read these books eagerly and often secretly, and, 
without doubt, great harm was done. I remem- 
ber, as a boy, reading a story called ** Black Gill, 
the Robber,” in which the robber was portrayed 
as a hero who made the rich yield up their sub- 
stance to him, while he distributed with lavish 
hand to the poor. It was easy for a boy to draw 
the conclusion that the manner of gaining wealth 
was of little consequence provided it was dis- 
tributed where it would Mo good. I wonder if 
some of our great trust magnates did not read 
that kind of literature in their youth! It was 
very difficult for me to unlearn that , lesson. 
Children are eager to readgand it is of greatest 
importance that the virgin and fertile soil be 

ssessed with that which is good, wholesome, 
and true. It is still true that “‘the children of 
this world are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light.”” But it is no longer necessary 
for the child to read trash, for we have our “"five- 
cent’’ and “‘ten-cent classics,’? in which we find 
the very best works of our language in suitable 
form and print for school use. esides this, all 
of our publishing houses vie with each other in 
producing supplementary reading suitable for all 
classes in the school. The teacher that fails to 
make use of this valuable agency of education 
loses the very best opportunity not only to train 
the imagination, but also to store th. mind with 
the right kind of knowledge. 

A young friend of mine, having charge of the 
fourth grade, utilized the **five-cent classics’ in 
a very practical way. Each child was asked to 
bring -five cents, and with the sum thus collected 
a library of forty-five books was purchased. 
Two of the children were appointed librarians 
and the books were given out according to fixed 
rules, each child being allowed to keep a book a 
week. Thus about forty books of the best and 
purest nature could be read by each child during” 
the year. Biography, stories of patriotism, his- 
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torv, and tiction suitable for children were 
selected. Not only the members of her class were 
benefited by having good literatrue, but also 
older brothers and sisters and parents read many 
of the books. It has been said: “If you can cul- 
tivate or establish in your pupils a genuine love 
for good reading, you will have conferred’ upon 
tem a perfectly inestimable blessing. A boy 
w 0 really enjoys the fine thoughts of our great 
w- iters can never go far wrong.” 

Through works of art and literature the imag- 
ination may be trained in the school, means be- 
ing at the command of every teacher, and there 
is no.more important and profitable work that 
can be undertaken, especially during the years of 
the elementary course. 


Dramatic Instinct as a Means of 
Expression 
By Emma M. Maguire 
Orr OF the marked changes in the school 


of today is the time and importance given 

to expression. As the study of the in- 
dividual child has given place to mass work, and 
freedom, the place of restraint and unreasoning 
obedience, so expression has taken the place of 
repression, and joy and genuineness the place of 
sadness, self-concealment, and _ self-consciousness. 
The workshop, the cooking-room, the garden, the 
laboratory, and the studio, through which the 
child relates himself in a real way to the world’s 
work and to people, are cumparatively new fac- 
tors to be dealt with in a course of study. 

With this change have come serious evils. 
Many of the teachers who have observed and 
studied the children and who have felt the thin- 
ness and poverty of the school life in its power to 
satisfy the child’s craving for self-expression and 
growth, have been hampered by a lack of knowl- 
edge of the principles governing the use of these 
modes of expresssion as well as by lack of tech- 
nique. For nowhere is the skill of the teacher, 
the power to do, of so much importance as in 
the elementary school. Think of the time spent 
in drill, in forms of expression, and ultimate ab- 
sorption in these forms, which, instead of being 
obedient servants, transmitting thought and feel- 
ing, soon become masters, an end and law unto 
themselves. 

The practical working out of the principle 
that one can express only what is his own, only 
what he can assimilate of reality, truth, and 
beauty, we find most difficult in the school, be- 
cause the product of expression is so valuable in 
our eyes chat technical skill tends to become the 
only measure of success. 

Expression in education means all that it does 
in life. ‘It is work developed by community in- 
terests; it is a social function and should serve 
the social organism. There must be a real de- 
iand felt by the child for what he produces. 
The desire to meet this demand creates an in- 
terest and moves him to study, to investigate ma- 
terials, laws, forces, facts in science and in his- 
tory, and apply all these to the improvement of 
his work. is own product becomes an incentive 
to closer observation, to fuller study, and greater 
technical skill. Technique is not all external; 
it is the fitting cf the tools and material to the 
spirit, which is internal. When the community 
life makes a genuine, adequate motive for ex- 
pression and supplies conditions and material for 
study and work, growth in technical skill is as- 


sured. gsr Sa is a power, but it must be 
exalted by a fullness of life, a richness of per- 
sonality. 


With the child, each expression—-no matter how 
crude, if it is a free utterance of his own power— 
isa joy. It is his all at that moment. fis only 
standard is what he thinks and feels. Some one 


has said: **To me it seems as if when God con- 
ceived the world, that was poetry; when he 
formed it, that was sculpture; when he colored 
it, that was painting; when he peopled it with 
living beings, that was divine, eternal drama.” 
‘To speak of drama is to speak in a broad way of 
painting, music, and sculpture. The drama in- 
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cludes them all, and if we’ include music, 
drama ix the most perfect outlet for human 
emotions. The passion of the child for acting 
out in his own body phases of life that he ob 
serves and adding his own interpretation of these, 
is one of the deepest-seated in the human soul. 
Yet perhaps no other mode of self-expression has 
been so little used in the schools. Outside of the 
kindergarten it is hardly recognized as having 
any function. 

Jramatic expression plays an important part 
in numan |ife. Each’ of us is all his life en- 
gaged in reading other people, observing them, 
studying them, and, consciously or unconsciously, 
imitating what pleases or avoidivg what seems 
unworthy. Dramatic art is based on the fact 
that the inner life 1s revealed by words, tones of 
voice, movements, and actions. Each one of us 
is more or less skilled in reading the meaning of 
these signs. We judge of our fellow by the signs 
he puts forth, and by imitating them we put our- 
selves into his place and partake of his experi- 
ences, 

Many manifestations of this dramatic instinct 
have been observed among animals. They ex- 
press themselves by iouat and movement; they 

now the meaning of their associates and express 
their sympathy by their responses; they respond 
to signs of fear and are thrown into a panic when 
it is exhibited in their leader. They han their 
psy sham battles, and races; they pretend to 
what they are not; they decoy, beguile, and 
mock each other. Molly Cotton Tail, Redruff, 
Lobo, and Wully are great actors in the tragedies 
which bear their names. 

The child begins very early to imitate the 
actions of those around him. He selects this or 
that out of his environment which interests and 
appeals to him, and by imitation finds out about 
it and about himself. That is his way of study- 
ing and experimenting with his materials, of 
getting at the heart of things, and of feeling and 
developing his own powers. 

Whatever other function imitation may have in 
the development of the child, the beginnings of 
dramatic art are bound up in this tendency to 
imitate, which, in greater or less degree, is ex- 
hibited by all children. Any one observing chil- 
dren knows how they imitate sounds and move- 
ments, repeat words, rhymes, and jingles; how 
they reproduce the life about them in their little 
dramatic plays, adding individual touches here 
and there, and even new conditions. Sometimes 
they continue in certain characters for days at a 
time. Every one knows the animal games, the 
doll dramas, the housekeeping plays, the school 
and church plays, the personating of the father 
and mother, the teacher and pastor. Indeed, all 
the social life about the children is reproduced 
with startling accuracy by the little actors. 
They delight in the subtle influence of costume, 
of putting on the clothes of another, and so get- 
ting another self and filling out the personality. 

As the children grow older they begin to group 
themselves together to represent scenes from _his- 
tory and story, delighting in heroic deeds and in 
the witchery and power of the fairies, demons, 
goblins, and spirits that people the old literature. 
To these beginnings we may easily trace the or- 
ganized, developed drama of civilization, which 
is such a wide-spread, far-reaching influence in 
the social life of today. Almost every human 
ates eo every — of life, is reproduced by 

ramatic art. here is the drama of the great 

assions, of patriotism, of human liberty, am- 
ition, and revenge; there is the drama of the 
individual, of the family, and the affections of 
simple, every-day life with its alternating hopes 
and fears, struggles, victories, and defeats. 

The drama answers a universal demand. Men 
are interested in human nature and its individual 
manifestations. They love to be moved, to have 
the monotony of their lives broken up, and their 
nobler selves started into action. 

Noting the universality of this dramatic in- 
stinct and the widespread love and delight of 
people, old and young, among all nations, in 
dramatic performances, it would seem as though 
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it could not be ignored in any educational scheme. 
In the elementary school we are trying to solve 
some of the problems which group themselves 
about this kind of work. The primary grades 
act out in a broad way, make objective the stories 
and poems that appeal tothem. They show great 
delight in the festivals and dances of the early 
tee rm in the heme life, industries, weaving, 
cooking, and are always anxious to illustrate 
these in their own person. In these grades these 
illustrations are for the most part . pantomimic. 
The children have not sufficient control: of. lan- 
guage, and at this stage stress cannot be laid up- 
on it; but the situations are a great stimuli to 
speech when the action alone is inadequate to the 
expression of the thought. The older children 
are never happier than when allowed to express 
themselves in dramatic form. They organize 
their plays better to make them tell their stories 
more completely; language grows fuller, al- 
though always subservient to the action. In the 
primary pe intermediate grades the children 
construct their own plays, suggest the action and 
stage business, arrange the speeches, plan and 
often make the scenery and costumes. All the 
skill and knowledge at their command thus come 
into play. They exercise judgment and taste in 
choosing, rejecting and determining values and 
proportions. The slow child is stimulated into 
action, while the impulsive child must restrain 
himself until he sees the whole, else his action 
has no meaning. Inthe upper grades the chil- 
dren study some of the great dramas and read 
aloud or act out scenes from them. They are 
chiefly interested in life, and the tic drama 
gives them the freedom of the world. It fastens 
on the real meaning of a bit of life or of litera- 
ture, and gets the kernel out of any experience of 
human life; it gives opportuniiy for the study of 
character in the light of completed action. 
Expression, either in voice alone or in both 
voice and action, is an incentive to the deepest 
study and appreciation of literature. The knowL 
edye ba so definite and details are so im- 
portant in dramatic presentation, that the neces- 
sity of returning again and again to the’ text is 
forced upon the student. The individuai is 
brought into living contact with a great variety 
of people and influence which supplements his 
own experiences. It expands and multiplies his 
own personality, broadens his sympathies, deepens 
his emotional nature, trains his body into free, 
spontaneous, controlled action, and adds an ever- 
lasting charm, variety, and freshness to life. 





Educating the child should not stop at training 
the memory and the reasoning powers, but the 
hands and heart should be trained also. Soul 
growth and spiritual development are of far 
greater importance than physical development 
and mere scholarly acquirements, which are for 
his life only. ‘As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.”? The'child’s brain and hands should 
be trained to fit him for his earthly career, but 
of how much greater importance is the develop- 
ment of the spirit which is to inherit eternal life. 
This training rests largely with the parents, but 
teachers should feel it to be their duty also and 
within their powers to aid in this higher education 
of their pupils. Almost unconsciously to the 
children the spiritual qualities may be developed 
by the thoughful teacher, by stories, by incidents 
in their everyday life, and above all by teacher’s 
example may they be taught unselfishness, for- 
giveness, love for humanity, generosity, _self-sac- 
rifice and kindness not only to their own but to 
the brute kind, and patience and forbearance 
under every provocation. 





We get a thought by giving it away. We 
secure our hold on it by letting it go. We 
really never know a truth until we have told it 
to another. The one who gains most in class 
work is the teacher, if he IS the teacher. This 
is one of the practical paradoxes of our intellcct- 
ual life, and a blessed paradox it is—Great 
Thoughts. eee. | 
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Topics from the Educational Field 


‘The Postoffice and the Schools 


Tite Post Office Department is endeavoring to co- 
operate with the schools in spreading instruction 
concerning the postal system, and the correct methods 
of using it. We have received from the Postmaster 
General, George v. L. Meyer, a circular letter on the 
subject, enclosing a pamphlet of Postal Iniormation, a 
model form of address for letters, and a copy of his 
order No. 1742, issuedin September. This Order reads 
as follows: 


ORDER No. 1742. 

Postmasters are hereby directed to confer with their 
local school authorities with the view of adopting the 
most effective method of instructing school children 
as to the organization and operations of the postal 
service. These instructions should cover such features 
of tue service’as the delivery of the mails, the classi- 
fication of mail matter, the registry and money order 
systems, and particularly the proper addressing of let- 
ters and the importance of placing return cards on 
envelopes. Postimasters should arrange, if possible, to 
deliver personal talks to the pupils on these subjects 
and should give teachers access to the Postal Guide 
and the Postal Laws and Regulations, and render them 
every assistance in securing necessary information. 

G. v. L. MEYER, 
Postmaster General. 

His letter further states that in issuing this order: 
‘It was my idea that postmasters should handle the 
matter in their own way in co-operation with the 
local school authorities, as no special book of instruc- 
tion has been prepared by the Department. However, 
I have suggested to postmasters, school superintendents 
and others who have made inquiries on the subject 
that the pamphlet mentioned might very properly be 
used as text-book, as it contains information on all 
features of the postal service.’’ 

The form of address for letters will be incorporated 
in the new edition of the Postal Guide and Postmasters 
have been instructed to furnish the school authorities 
within the delivery of their respective offices a suf- 
ficient number of these pamphlets to supply each 
teacher with one. They will be sent to the Postmaster 
upon requisition. 

On the model form of address for letters, the follow- 
ing instructions are given: 

Use ink in addressing letters or other mail matter. 

Write plainly the name of the person addressed, 
street and number, post office, and State. 

Place your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope. 

__Follow the model form shown on the diagram, and 
if the letter isnot delivered it will be returned to you. 


The letter concludes with this significant statement: 


‘*About 40,000 pieces of mail matter are received 
in the Division of Dead Letters every day, a large por- 
tion of which are improperly addressed or bear no re- 
turn address. This in itself is the most striking proof 
of the necessity for a systematic campaign of edu- 


cation.’’ 
School Play Grounds 


It is not alone in the large city schools that the 
question of play grounds for the pupils is an inportant 
one to be considered. Indeed, the large village and 
the small town are very apt to neglect provisions for 
this object. The growing village should make ample 
provision for this purpose before desirable land is 
taken for other uses or becomes too valuable to pur- 
chase. Ground suitable can many times be had 
through gift or at very small price which a few years 
later would be impossible of acquisition. It is a mat- 
ter which should be looked after early in the location 
of a school. If the city, village and town schools 
need this word, so also do the district and rural 
schools, These should have ample space about them 
which actually belongs to the schoo! so that there shall 
be no need of trespass upon neighboring fields and 
that there can be encouragement for well-directed play. 
A vitizen of Springfield Mass., has recently presented 
hat city with a six-acre plot for a play ground, and 
n making the gift he says: 

‘‘\Vhen I was a boy there were plenty of vacant lots 
an we had no trouble after school or work hours in 
fin. ling a suitable place to play ‘one-old-cat’ and other 
Sauces. Today conditions, cspecially in the central 
pat of the city, are very different. Chiidren and 
grvin folks find comparatively few accessible places 
for wholesome outdoor recreations. I have decided to 
ofter to the city of Springfield for a playground a tract 
larze enough to set aside a space exclusively for little 
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children—say under twelve years of age—where they 
can play without interference, and have sand heaps, 
swings, wheels, teeter-boards, and simple gymnastic 
apparatus for tiieir exclusive use.. I would like to see 
another space set aside with similar apparatus for older 
children, so that‘having a suitabie place to. work off 
their animal spirits and develop their muscles out in 
the open air, they may grow up better citizens, stronger 
morally and physically. I would like to see a_base- 
ball field laid out, and, if feasible, two—one for 
younger children and the other for older. And the 
grown folks should not be forgotten. Provision should 
be miade-so that business and working men after their 
days’ labor could have opportunity for baseball, 
croquet, quoits, and other wliolesome sports. In win- 
ter, the hillside would give a fine chance for tobog- 
ganing and coasting, and separate slides should be 
maintained for the younger chlidren, so that the 
timid ones would not be frightened away. The level 
land could perhaps be flooded for a skating pond. All 
these are suggestions as to the uses that I would like 
to see made of the tract.’’ 


Ventilation of the Schoolroom 


However regular the ventilation of the class rooms 
may be, it does not obviate the necessity of their 
thorough airing when the pupils have been dismissed. 
The ventilation which is effected during the presence 
of the pupils amounts, in fact, only to a constant dilu- 
tion of the vitiated air, while airing by the opening 
of the windows on the two opposite sides of the rvom 
completely changes the air of the room. 

-In default of ventilation, the least that can be done 
to lessen to some slight extent the evils of the present 
situation would be to adopt the rule laid down for the 
schools of Dresden, Germany. At the end of each 
hour of occupation the class rooms are emptied for 
some minutes (five to ten) and during this time the 
windows are thrown wide open. Class is then resumed 
with a completely renewed atmosphere. The teachers 
in the Dresden schools bear testimony to the good re- 
sults of this practice. The pupils do more work and 
at the close of the day display much less lassitude than 
formerly.—Zatract from the fifth annual report of 
the Board of Health of the Province of Quebec. 


Upholding School Authorities 


The movement against fraternities in the High 
schools is growing and finding expression in edicts 
prohibting it in the school systems of many cities and 
villages. The daily and weekly press in the places 
where the subject has become a live one has taken 
large part inthe discussion and is quite a unit against 
the societies. One paper has this to say: 


‘*A member of a Chicago high school fraternity, who 
had been suspended from school for insisting upon his 
membership in the society, filed a petition for a man- 
datory writ to compel the board of eduction to restore 
him to his high school privileges. The court denied 
the writ, thus sustaining the board, which maintained 
that the existence of the fraternities was an open re- 
bellion against regulations which had been adopted in 
the interest of discipline and educational progress. 
This decision will be very hepiful in maintaining tie 
proposition that the conduct of a school is in the 
hands of official authority, and any interference on 
the part of pupils is both unlawful and uneducational. 
The people who pay tlie taxes really own the schools, 
and they select a number of persons to act for them in 
the management of the schools. These persons are 
presumed to be men of capacity as well as of authority. 
That is the law on the subject and the sensible idea, 
too. Sensible, because the young people are not sup- 
posed to be able to tell what is best for them from an 
educational point of view, and also, because tlie situa- 
tion offers an opportunity to educate the children up 
to the idea of being under restraint of law and of re- 
specting that law, a need as great as all the knowledge 
that the schools teach. "’ 


The War on Tuberculosis 


Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia has instructed 
that the educational crusade against the ‘‘ White 
Plague’”’ be carried on in all the elementary schools 
and institutions of higher learning under his direction. 
‘*The effect,’’ as stated in the announcement, ‘‘ will be 
to enlist the services of 16,000 clergymen in 13,000 
parishes in the United States, and the education of 
1,250,000 Catholic school childrenin this respect. The 
general effect will be that 17,000,000 Catholics in the 
United States will be enabled to lend their help in 
preventing the spread of the terrible scourge of con- 
sumption.’’ 


N. E. A. Will Meet in Denver 


The Executive Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association announce that the next annual con- 
vention will be held in Denver, Colo., July 5 to 9, 
1909. While it will be impossible to get final action 
by the railway associations on rates before January 1, 
assurances are given that a rate of $30 for the routd 
trip from Chicago to Denver will be in force and also 
that a rate of one and one-half fare from points east 
tp be added to the $30 basing rate. There is abundant 
promise that the Denver convention will be as satisfac. 
tory in its programs as the Cleveland meeting, with a 
much larger attendance from all parts of the United 
States. Following the convention, the railroads of 
Colorado wi.l grant special excursion rates of one fare 
for the round trip to all points in Colorado and adjoin- 
ing states. The presidents of the twenty-one depart. 
meiits of the Association will meet in Chicago January 


‘1 and 2, 1909, for conference and for outlining the 


various programs, 


Schools Should Train To Work 


Mr. Thomas Speed, pardon attcrney to the governor 
of Missouri, says: ‘‘About 75 per cent of felons are 
untrained in any honest or useful trade: most crimi- 
nals are thieves; men, for the most part, who try to 
get a living dishonestly because they may have not 
learned to get it honestly. They steal, who have not 
learned to work. An hour’s hand work a day in every 
schoolroom in the land, running through all the 
grades from the kindergarten to and including the 
high school, would give to every man, woman and 
child of the rising generation at least the rudiments of 
an honest, useful and profitable occupation ; and would 
make of the next generation of Americans the most 
productive and the most industrially efficient race the 
world has ever seen. I believe that every criminol- 
ogist will agree with me when I say that for every 
dollar so expended, two dollars will be saved in the 
lessened cost of crime.’’ 


Scientific Temperance Federation 

The second annual meeting of the Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation was held in Boston, December 8. The 
report of the year's work summarized the outlook for 
the anti-alcohol movement from the scientific stand- 
point, reviewed the special investigations reported 
during the year, and the work accomplished by the 
Federation in disseminating this and other informia- 
tion. The most noteworthy achievements in the way 
of promulgating the results of scientific study of the 
alcohol problem have been the preparation of thrée 
sets of colored charts and diagrams which are sent out 
as loan exhibits; the preparation of 2 stereopticon 
lecture with seventy lantern slide illustrations, many 
of them coiored ; and the publication of a number of 
wine and beer leaflets which are having a large and 
growing demand. The School Physiology Journal, the 
organ of the Federation, continues to supply lesson 
helps and sources of information to teachers. 


The Comic Supplement 

The International Kindergarten Union, representing 
ten thousand kindergartners, is making a raid on the 
comic supplements of the Sunday papers. It will be 
interesting to see what influence the union can com- 
mand in this warfare. The comic supplement is so 
crude and rude that it would not seem to need much 
of an attack, but true it is that children are often 
crazy over it. It might be well for the kindergartners 
and the teachers to eliminate this passion for the comic 
supplement by creating a relish for something better. 
The Sunday paper costs $2.50. This would buy several 
most attractive little books that coud be kept the year 
through.. The great impeachment of the comic supple- 
ment is that even the child discards it as soon as he 
has taken a good look at it.—/ournal of Education. 


Porto Rican Schools 
Porto Rican schools show the very gratifying at- 
tendance of 95,000 pupils at 1575 sclioois. A total of 
1650 teachers are cngaged in the work of instruction, 
and the school appropriation amounts to $1,429,590. 
These figures show the great advance in the field of 
education under American administration. 
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herself responsible if her pupils do 

not leave her with an adequate grasp 
of the essentials taught in preceding grades. 
The teacher-of the geography of the Old 
World can not escape responsibility if her 
pupils are ignorant of the United> States, 
even though the study-of . North America 
is assigned. bythe course to an..earlier 


A GOOD teacher recognizes that she_ is 


grade anil its review toa later year.  Re- . 


view should be continuous in’ any: study. 
Previous work affords the basis for every 
advance step. In geography, new examples 
of a type will be best understood if earlier 
instances are recalled. By comparisons 
new light will be thrown on topics already 
known in part. Many relations between 
concepts will be established, and a sews 
field of knowledge will become so knit 
together that all important matters must 
be thoroughly fixed in memory. 
Comparisons may be made very profit- 
ably, in geography among the important 
examples of a physiographic type, such as 
floodplains or mountains, since, while cer- 
tain essential elements are constant, their 
life relations are wonderfully varied by 
climate on the one hand and by human 
activities on the other. Resemblances 
will be recognized, maintaining the type. 
Contrasts will be striking, thereby leading 
to an understanding and appreciation of 
climate as well as to the recognition of 
man’s power to modify his environment 
and wo be modified by it. The floodplains 
of the rainy tropics, of subtropical deserts 
and of temperate lands have had_ vastly 
unlike relations to human life, and man 


has made some gardens while others of like physical circumstance are now 
either deserts or swamps. _Floodplains are well worth comparative study. 

The Nile floodplain and delta—Egypt—is a clear-cut, impressive unit 
Here, one of the earliest civilized peoples developed the one 
best known to children, because made familiar through the Bible stories — irrigation works. 
These well-known tales of centuries past form 
starting point in the teaching lesson. Pictures, or “better still, 
stereographs of the Pryamids and mighty temple ruins may be used most 
profitably, under the guidance of a skilful teacher, to renew and extend 
the pupils’ acquaintance with the past of Egypt. They may thereby ac- 


for study. 


about oes 3 and Moses. 
the natura 
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Comparisons in Geography 
FLOODPLAINS OF THE ZONES | 


By Philip Emerson* 
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From Stereograph Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N, Y. 


AN EGYPTIAN SHADUF, THE OLDEST OF WELL-SWEEPS, LIFTING THE 


NILE WATERS TO THIRSTY FIELDS 


seems reasonable at least. Inv 
yearly bounty, the fertilizing flood gave manifold reward for the rudest 
When once raised to the levee top, water may be led 
easily far back on the fertile plain as it gently slopes away from the river. 
Man thus gathered stores of food and the measure of wealth that enabled 
leisure for thought and advance in the arts of life. Moreover, while the 
floodplains of temperate lands are but more fertile strips of well-watered 
productive and populous regions, the Nile floodplains is an oasis that was 
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here? Let the class recall floodplains * al- 
ready studied, —their formation, their ¢on- 
sequently fine and fertile soils renewed by 
recurring’ floods, their rank and Yeedy 
swamps or richly productive. levee lands. 
Civilized lite has. reclaimed. many-of: the 


‘ temperate floodplains, and production and 


population are now. multiplying’ on: such 
others as. that of the. Mississippi: * ‘But 
civilization did not originate in ‘their 
swamps. The Nile floodplain is‘ of like 
formation and necessarily of like form and 
similar fertile soil. The marvelous con- 
trasts in its life conditions as a floodplain, 
however, are due to its climatic position. 
The class may work out these contrasts un- 
der the teacher’s guidance. 

Egypt is within the tropics and is swept 
by the drying trade winds; hence, the 
broad deserts and the narrow lines of 
palms. Abyssinia is washed by torrential 
rains as regularly as the sun returns to the 
northern tropics, and the muddy flood 
overspreads the Nile floodplain as surely 
as the seasons pass. While swamps and 
devastating, uncertain floods discouraged 
the tribes of temperate floodplains, the 
open levels along the Nile, annually 
watered and fertilized, induced desert 
nomads to settle permanently on this great 
and favored oasis, 

The picture of a shadow in the text- 
book suggests the next step in advance: 
water was necessary to make the delta and 
floodplain lands bear crops throughout the 
year. ‘There was due incentive to labor,— 
the need of food when the flood crop was 
exhausted, with sure and rich returns. A 


recent history argues that the earliest relics of human advance in Egypt are 
contemporaneous with the earliest layers of floodplain silt. The theory 
igorated by desert airs, stimulated by nature’s 


i 


protected from frequent in- 
vasion by the broad sweep 





uire an eager interest as to 
the cause for the birth of 
arts and sciences in that 
country. This leads to in- 
vestigation of maps and re- 
lated pictures in the text- 


book. 


Cobbet School 


Popula ion On # loodplains of Nearer Rast, 





A great river is formed 
by tributaries from tropical 
lakes and highlands. — It me! 
then flows for hundreds of 
miles without an affiuent 
and at last divides upon its 
delta at the margin of the 
temperate zone. A perenne 
tion map shows a belt of 


really’ dense population 

along the sre of the Wu 
river’s lower course ahd up- p 
on the delta, in sharp con- “i 
trast to the almost uninhab- r 


ited desert. Pictures con- 
trast. the rugged, barren, 
wind swept desert and the 
palm-fringed river * where 
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of the inclosing desert up- 
lands. Thus this typical 
subtropical floodplain pos- 
sessed both the immediate 
and the remoter physical 
circumstance requisite to 
the inception and _ develop- 
ment of a civilization. 


There are contrasts among 
the great floodplains of the 
TH: world’s desert belts. Mes- 
Ap SRE RNY opotamia was a garden, the 
rival of Egypt. It has be- 
come a desert again. Its 
ancient city walls and _pal- 
aces are shapeless mounds. 
Its busy millions are utter- 
ly forgotten by the few des- 
ert vagabonds that have 
followed the sands as_ they 
swept over fields and irriga- 
tion canals when wai and 
pillage had displaced the 
orderly thrift of the | hus- 















white sails and bordering 
fields, green with grain or 
young cctton, bespeak busy 


But why is civilized’ life 


*Mr, Emerson is Principal of Cou- 
bet School, Lymn, Mass., and Geog- 


Nile under English. 


life. Cood govern ment and 
most Pepulous, productive plain ‘ 


Ti gris-kuphrales under Turks 


Poor govern ment and 
almost homeless, sandy eae regular as those of the Nile; 


bandman.. The Tigris-and 
Euphrates are favored by 
silt-laden floods, born of 
melting mountain snows, as 





but Turkish misrule and the 








raphy Specialist. 
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lack of the pro- 
tection of just 
laws cause their 
water to flow to 
waste. On _ the 
other hand, since 
English control 
directed affairs in 
Egypt, the Nile 
waters have been 
stored and more 
widely distributed 
by costly works 
than ever before. 
More acres. are 
coming under cul- 
tivation than in 
the days of the 
Pharaohs, while 
long fiber cotton, 
sugar. grains, and 
the like, give lar- 


ger returns per acre than did the crops when the Saracenic empire flour- 


ished. All this prophesies that when the German railway puts Mesopotamia . 


in touch with the West, and when the in- 
vestment of European capital there ensures 
protection for the farmer, irrigation canals 
will again form a network over the flood- 
plain, and crops will spring up that shail 
once more support prosperous millions. 

It is well to impress such lessons. Oft 
repeated, from different instances, they 
~ their own moral. Children may 
earn therefrom that the geography of to- 
day is vastly unlike that of centuries or a 
century past, and that world conditions are 
sure to change impressively during their 
own lifetime. Moreover, they will learn 
that while conditions in different regions 
may favoror hinder human progress, it 
largely lies with people themselves wheth- 
er to. stagnate or to advance. uae 
some of the pupils will apply these truths 
to their individual lives and resolve both 
to overcome hindrances and to make the 
most of all opportunities. 

The forested floodplain of the Amazon 
affords another fine cuntrast. Crossed by 
the equator, it is drenched by daily rains 
as well as covered by periodical floods. The 
gloomy swamps of such a floodplain are 
even less likely than temperate river plains 
to nurture civilization, and their dense 
tangles‘of giant trees and vines, which 
quickly overrun any clearing man may 
make, check the culture and commerce 
that an alien civilization would seek to 

establish, Nature is so "prodigal of her 
favors to any equatorial floodplain, supply- 
ing sunlight and heat, fertile soil and 
water in such abundance, that vegetation 
overshadows all other life. The animal 
are adapted either to live in the treetops 


other. They 
formed an empire. 
But for the pe 
nel of the Amazon 
its plain would be 
as unknown to 
civilization and 
its products as 
neglected as is the 
case with the for- 
ests that lie on its 
bordering uplands 
far back from the 
river. ‘The early 
development of 
plantations along 
the Mississippi 
was favord by free 
movement of their 
crops to market 
down the river. 
The significant 
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feature in the life of the narrow forested floodplains and the deltas of Indo 
China is the native commerce that passes between the villages that line their 




















From Stereogragh Copyright by Uuderwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


THE GREAT DAM ACROSS THE NILE, EGYPT 
The most gigantic masonry of modern times 


or in the water channels beneath. Savage man is pressed to the river bank, , 
and civilized man confines his efforts to removing forest products down the 
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river. 

While con- 
trasts thus es- 
tablish in mind 
the important 
features of the 
great flood- 
plains, likeness 
will make other 
truths clear. 
One of the com- 
mon factors in 
the life of all 
great flood- 
plains is the 
open river wat- 
erway. Upper 
and lower 
Egypt are and 
were bound to- 
gether by river 
traffic. Each 
stimulated the 


river and canal banks, The Yang-tse 
Hoang Ho, and their connecting canals 
bear the commerce of the great alluvial 
plain of China, and have been essential to 
the unity of the heart of the empire. The 
lack of the free navigation on the terraced 
floodplains of the rivers of New England 
and like glaciated regions is an instructive 
exception. ‘The rivers'there are cutting, 
not depositing. They have discovered bur- 
ied ledges in the process. Over these they 
cascade, barring navigation but affording 
valuable water power to encourage manu- 
facture, while the level terrace tops con- 
tinue to afford easy grades to roads or 
rails as substitutes for waterways. 
The foregoing suggestions present lines 
of thought that are somewhat more com- 
prehensive and more difficult than the 
subject matter of geographical textbooks. 
This may well be true of good teaching, 
wherein the teacher adapts herself to the 
class and watches to make sure that every 
advance step is clear. Such teaching as is 
here advised arouses interest, stimulates 
thought, ang makes adequate preparation 
for intelligent, effective study of the text- 
book. The text must be brief, limited in 
scope, and should be verv simple. The 
teacher may well broaden the treatment of 
topics, and add the keen interest that 
comes with the presentation of vivid detail 
and the discussion of vital relations. Where 
the text-book fails to refer to past studies, 
the teacher should take pains to see that 
enlightening comparisons are drawn and 
that valuable general truths are developed, 
stated and applied. Since the book used is 
frequently a compilation of brief, rather 


dry and difficult ‘‘texts,”’ the success of the work in geography depends on 
a teacher’s ability to prepare her pupils to study the text and to direct them 


in supplementing 
its meager state- 
ments. For this 
a the work 
ere outlined will 
prove practical. 





Teachersshould 
keep their engage- 
ments and meet 
their daily school 
room obligations 
religiously,if they 
would teach their 
pupils to be 
prompt and ec- 
onomical of time. 
No teacher can ig- 
nore the daily 
program without 
the risk of teach- 
ing bad morals 
by example. 
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[Correspondents desiring answers from Miss Hagarty are re- 
quested to enclose self-addressed envelopes bearing stamps. | 


The Chief Aid 


ROM whatever side one approaches the sub- 
ject, the fact remains uppermost that the 
language lesson receives its chief aid from 

literature. Wherever pupils feast upon the clas- 
sics, there may be found an increasing skill in the 
use of the mother tongue. The linguistic results 
of the course in literature are not so easily tabu- 
lnted as are those in grammar, nor in language 
lesson proper; but that is no evidence that these 
desirable results do not exist. A gradual refin- 
ing of the expression, a purer taste, and an en- 
larged horizon are some of the almost intangible 
benefits arising froma right study of the right 
literature. 

Just here comes in the question of method. Be- 
cause the types of literature are so varied, it is 
impossible to state dogmatically how each type 
is to be handled. Each type demands its own 
appropriate treatment. One must saturate one’s 
self with the spirit of the classic, trusting that 
this intimate knowledge of the subject will inspire 
and shape the method. Let us illustrate this the- 
ory of getting into a poem by using ‘l'ennyson’s 
**Poet’s Song.”” 

‘*The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 

He passed by the town and out of the street, 

A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 

And he sat him down in a lonely place 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet 

That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, 

And the lark drop down at his feet. 


‘*The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
Ana stared, with his foot on his prey, 
And the nightingale thought, I have sung many 
songs, 
But never a song so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.”’ 

You will read and reread before you give this 
to your pupils. You will feel the freshness of 
the country after the rain. ‘The exquisite picture 
of the fields, the loneliness of the moorland and 
the woods, and the charm of the poet’s’*melody”’ 
will all be vividly before you. ou will dwell 
upon the beauty of the color, form, motion and 
sound spread before you by Tennyson. Think 
about the wild-swan, the lark, the swallow, and 
the snake, the hawk and the nightingale until 
you see and feel, and hear the loveliness connoted 
in each verbal picture. 

What could be more powerful than the poet’s 
‘*melody’’? Get the significance of the closing 
lines, **he sings of what the world will be, when the 
years have died away.”’ Why should that theme 
be so enchantitig? What will be the condition 
of the world when “‘the years have died away ?”’ 
In this beautiful world of perfection the poet 
often lives; from it he speaks to those: engrossed 
in the things of the world around them. The 
glimpses enjoyed by the poet elevate others to the 
higher world, giving them also gleams of celestial 
heights. 

So much for your own study of the substance 
of the poem. How much of this will you system- 
atically teach to the class? None, perhaps. And 
yet you are not ready to present the poem until 
you have prepared somewhat after this fashion. 
More than that. You cannot read the stanzas 
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aloud with good effect unless you feel the force 
of the words. When your mind is surcharged 
with the beauty of the substance, you will give 
attention to the form. 

That is, you will practise reading the stanzas 
aloud, until the music wins you, and you love 
to hear your voice caressingly speak the poem. 

In this connection, your work will be reinforced 
if you get more of the poet’s attitude toward this 
kind of subject. Longfellow shows it in ‘The 
Arrow and the Song;’’ Wordsworth’s ‘Solitary 
Reaper”’ and his **Skylark”’ give his view of the 
power of song. Look at Breton’s painting, 
**The Song of the Lark.’ With these master- 
pieces in mind, you will breathe for a time the 
rarefied atmosphere of the poet’s world. ‘Then 
you are ready to present the poem to your class. 
Perhaps you will not need to do more than read 
it aloud, for the whole thought may flash upon 
their minds through your illuminating rendering 
of the pictures. You may want to question for 
the purpose of impressing an especially strong 
point, e. g., “the wild hawk stood with the down 
on his beak and stared, with his foot on the prey.” 
But what you wil] need to do most will be to read 
the poem aloud, have the pupils read it aloud 
often and then commit the words to memory. 

This higher kind of language work (literature) 
is ayrey only when you give your imagination 
full play. You must surrender yourself to the 
leadings of the poet’s fancy. Your reward will 
be a season of delight for yourself and for your 

upils, 

W hat will be the result in the language work ? 
Think what it means to a child to store his mind 
with the best in literature during the entire eight 
years of his public school course! Surely no 
arguments are needed to prove that his command 
of English will be increased. : 

In ‘*The Poet’s Song,”’’ we have illustrated the 
kind of treatment appropriate for a_ bit of liter- 
ature of this type. If the poem under consider- 
ation were Tennyson’s **Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,’’ the method would be very different. An 
active imagination is desirable here, but some- 
thing in addition is needed. The historical set- 
ting and the geographical background will need 
attention, for boys especially will ask many ques- 
tions about these matters if they are in the heaet 
interested. ‘The more nearly complete your in- 
formation here, the more vital will be your les- 
son. It isa mistake to ignore all help from in- 
telligeat notes simply because annotated editions 
of poems are at present held in disrepute. It is 
the excessive use of footnotes that renders them 
objectionable, not their reasonable use. How 
could a class understand Browning’s ** Herve 
Riel”? unless assisted by sidelights from the geog- 
raphy and the history of the occasion? This 
type of literature demands close, intensive study; 
it presupposes a collection of facts that cannot ie 
dispensed with, however active or vivid may be 
the reader’s imagination. 

What we need to remember is this, that the 
teaching of poetry is a matter that concerns itself 
not so much with studied formality as with appre- 
ciation. ‘Too much method* kills a poem. Read 
Shelley’s ** Defense of Poetry,”’ and you will know 
what poetry really is. Then you will treat it 
with something akin to reverence. #Your lang- 
uage lessons will reap the chief benefit of your 
increased love of literature. 
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Drill in Punctuation 


Classes in advanced composition usually show 
deficiency in ability to punctuate. College in- 
structors all agree upon that point. The follow- 
ing interesting lesson shows how the subject may 
be rendered attractive. 


REPORT OF DRILL WORK GIVEN BY MISS LUCY 
KREINHEDER, TEACHERS TRAINING 
SCHOOL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The purpose of the lesson is (a) to teach the 
use of the comma in separating words, phrases or 
clauses used in the same way; (b) to furnish 
sufficient drill in order that the point may be 
impressed, 

Presentation— 

Blackboard sentences : 

In the spring the robin chirps. 
In spring the robin hops about. 
In spring the robin looks for food. 

**Read these sentences. ”’ ; 

**In one sentence. tell what the robin does.”’ 

in spring the robin chirps hops about and looks 
for food. 

**Shall I now place a period after chirps as be- 
fore?’ **Why not?” 

**What must be placed after chirps?” 

‘‘Why must a comma be placed after chirps?” 

‘**What words are omitted ?”’ 

The teacher underlines the omitted words 

‘**Why must a comma be placed after about?” 

‘‘In this sentence what is the use of the com- 
ma ?”” 

**What does it separate ?”” 

‘* How are these words, — chirps, hops and looks 
used ?”” 

The teacher writes on the blackboard :— 

The comma separates words used in the same way 

1. How sweetly cheerfully and willingly the 
robin sings ! : 

‘Come and put commas where they belong.” 

**How are the commas used in this sentence *”’ 

2. The robin has a beautiful bright red 
breast, 

**Select three words in this sentence which are 
used alike.’’ 

**Place commas where they belong in this sen- 
tence.”’ 

‘*In each of these sentences how is the comma 
used ?”” 

**Give a use of the comma.”’ 

[The comma is used to separate words used in 
the sameway. | 


Driil— 
‘*You may tell me in one sentence a few oi the 
things you do in schooi.”’ 
**Come to the board and write the sentence.”’ 
**Tell me in one sentence a few things which 
ou saw this morning on your way to school.”’ 
**Write this sentence on the board.”’ 
3. Robins are in the trees on the lawns and 
in the fields. 
‘Tell one place where the robins are. Another 
lace.”’ 
‘‘What are these words taken together called?” 
**How are all these groups of words used ?”’ 
‘*What did we do with words used in the same 
way ?”’ : 


“* How can these groups of words be separated?” 
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_ tions read aloud by their authors. 
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‘Then where should commas be used ?”” 
What new use of:the comma have we here?” 
Phe} teacher writes on the blackboard,— 
'Fhe|comma separates groups of words used in 
the same Me's 
4. Birds come in spring remain with us dur- 
ing the summer and depart in the fall. 
**Come to the board, and place commas where 
they are needed in this sentence.”’ 
**Why did you place the commas there ?”’ 
Treat. similarly,— on 98: te SE Ae 
5. Young robins are spotted but old ones are 
not. . . ‘ orien 
' 6.- The mother bird watches the young birds 
hut the father bird looks for food. — -: 
» Review— 
**Give-a use of the comma which you have 
learned today.”” 
**How must words or groups of words be used 
when they. are separated by commas ?”’ 
Written Work— 
Tell one use of the comma. 
Punctuate the following :— 
1. Each bird came snatched a cherry and flew 
away. 
2. Books must be kept clean unmarked and 
neat. 
3. Washington was a true brave and patriotic 
man. 
4. On Arbor Day we plant trees and learn how 
to take care of them. 
5. The woodcutter chopped duwn the tree the 
lumberers carried it away to the mill and the 
finished wood was sent to to the factory. 


‘ 
Letter Writing 


The letters of most cultivated people bear the 
stamp of individuality. Were it not so. letter- 
writing would be easily taught, for pupils would 
have only one model to follow. As it is, children 
see so many different ways for indicating the 
heading. salutation and complimentary close, 
that confusion results. It is wise to tell the class 
that there are various ways of placing a com- 
munication on note paper, but that you and the 
will adhere to just one form until they all 
master it. ; 

Then for the sake of impressiveness, place the 
model letter on the blackboard, letting the class 
direct and discuss the writing of the different 
parts. Let pupils understand why you select the 
particular form recorded. Leave the model on 
the board for several days until its form becomes 
so familiar that pupils can easily recall it even 
with eyes closed. 

Do your pupils sometimes forget the punctua- 
tion, and how to write abbreviations in their 
original letters? Mine do. Once a week freshen 
their memories with brisk drills upon these trouble- 
some points. Let a dozen children take their 
places at the blackboard. Call out a dozen dif- 
ferent dates, assigning one to each pupil. Have 
rapid class criticism and correction. Adopta 
similar plan with the other parts of the letter that 
you find give your class trouble. 

For practice in writing an interesting body if 
the letter, use variety. Give a single sentence, 
e. £., 

A fter this remarkable experience, the whole 
party returned with Mary.” 

Ask the pupils tou weave around that sentence 
an interesting letter to one of their friends. 
From a question ‘on the blackboard, let pupils 
get the substance of'a ‘lively communication to a 
distant: friend. Select. parts of : the geography 
lessons, most: delightful- to children, and suggest 


that they give a short bit-of descriptive writing 


on those topics.” \, ; 
For Variety’s Sake 

Ieee composition exercises try these types this 
month. 

1. Write the following sentence on the board. 
‘What a strange couple to go on their rambles 
together !”’ 

Let pupils describe each, without the slightest 
hint from you. Have the most interesting desc ip- 
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2. Let each pupil select a character from the 
library book he is reading. Ask him to write a 


* description of that. character, endeavoring to 


paint the picture so poms that his classmates 
will enjoy the portrayal when he reads his work 
aloud later. 


Training in the Use of a Text-Book 


**This morning we shall think about classes of 
nouns. We shall see how much you can learn 
from your grammars.’’ Such was Miss Black’s in- 
troductory comment. ‘‘Take Emerson’s Modern 
English; review what is said about proper and 
common nouns. Then turn to the chapter on 
‘Special Classes of Nouns,’ and study silently.” 

Several pupils volunteered to give the result of 
their study when that period ended, ten different 
pee tabulating their knowledge on the black- 

ard at the same time. 

**What two new classes of nouns have you 
learned ?”” 

** Abstract and concrete.”’ 

**Read aloud the definition of an abstract 
noun, Robert.”’ 

A number of pupils read the definition aloud 
until the class could recite it in cconert. 

**Give examples of abstract nouns, other than 
those given in the grammar.”’ 

A similar treatment followed for concrete 
nouns. ’ 

At this point the pupils were divided into four 
groups. Group I was sent to the blackboard to 
write Exercise A, which reads, — 

**Make an abstract noun from each of the 


following adjectives by adding the ending ness or . 


ty (ity). careful about the spelling. In 
adding the ending—ness, change the final y to 7; 
as lazy, laziness. Drop final e before ity and 
keep it before ness; as secure, security; fine, 
fineness. ’” 


lazy lively reat severe empty 
ugly sincere feeble lonely sleepy 
good real weary immense civi 
wide fatal pure gentle — cruel 


**Use the new nouns in short sentences. ”’ 


Group II was assigned an oral treatment of 
this exercise, 

Make an abstract noun from each of the 
fullowing nouns by adding the ending—ship or 
hood: 


child fellow man leader 
author boy ° friend _ priest 


widow 
brother 
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Group III-was asked to write-in note books this 
exercise, 

**Make abstract nouns from the following verbs 
by adding the endingion. Drop final e before 


ion.”” 


express instruct subtract narrate assert 
separate punctuate nominate act convict 


Group IV was asked to prepare silently the 
following exercise : 

**Make abstract nouns from the following mis- 
cellaneous‘words :”’ ws 

Round, regular, wise, foolish, curious, stupid, 
high, silent, prove, resist, heal,» grow, weigh, 
true, strong, fragrant, grieve, false, airy steal, 
accurate, simple, master, thieve, speak, slow, for- 


bear, think. 


Ten minutes was spent by the different groups 
in working out the assignment. ‘The four groups 
came together and examined each exercise briskly. 

Collective nouns received a similar treatment, 
pupils being trained to use the text book intelli- 
gently and independently. 

As a summary, this exercise was given orally 
by the pupils directly from their text book :- 

**Find the abstract and collective nouns in the 
following sentences. and give reasons for your 
classification: 

**A company of soldiers dispersed the crowd. 

**A French fleet assisted Washington at York- 
town. 

**A troop cf strange children ran at his heels. 

**Vast meadows gave pasture to flocks without 
number. 

**The congregation listened attentively to the 
sermon. 

**Gabriel’s words filled Evangeline’s heart with 
gladness. 

**The ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness. 

“Jackson united roughness of manner with 
firmness of churacter.”’ 

Before pupils attempted to answer, Miss Black 
asked, *‘What are you required to do?”” Then 
she wrote, ** Read, classify, give reason.”’ 





I care not whether a man is called a tutor, an 
instructor, or a full professor; nor whether any 
academic degrees adorn his name; nor how many 
facts or symbols of facts he has stored away in 
his brain. If he has these four powers: clear 
sight, quick imagination, sound reason, and 
right, strong will, I call him an educated man, 


and fit to be a teacher.—Henry Van Dyke 
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Geometric Patterns 
HE subject which we have for consideration 
T today is the study of geometric designing. 
Or more particularly the study of that kind 
of a design in which all the units are the same, 
but which by having the same units inverted and 
placed in different positions produces 














Greek and Moorish Designs’ 
By Hermann W. Williams*: 





an attractive pattern. The drawings 
on these pages illustrate this point and 
make it clear. I think. The photograph 
in the center of this page shows how 
this kind of a design is actually used 
by the Moors. 

Most of the patterns here shown can 
be found in the various halls and rooms 
of the Alhambra at Grenada, and a 
book called L’Espagne Monumentale 
and another book called Moorish Re- 
mains in Spain, by A. F. Calvert, 
contains many views in which these 
peculiar decorations can be found. The 
color scheme selected by the Moors in 
finishing the pattern which is  illus- 
trated on this page by the Grammar 
School drawings, A and B, (Eighth 
Grade Peabody School) was dark gray, 
green, yellow, olive and fawn. As you 
probably know, the reason the Moors 
were so devoted to geometric drawing 
was because their religion forbade them 
the use of animal or floral forms in 
their art. And from this fact I sup- 
pose it follows that they were able to 
develop abstract design to the perfec- 
tion which they did. 

However it seems to me that it is 1 
well when considering the work of other 
peoples in other lands to* remember ‘ 
that what may be a verv beautiful and | 
satisfactory result in one place under’ 
a certain set of conditionsimay or may 
not, and most likely the latter, be a 
satisfactory or beautiful thing in an 
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entirely different place. 

Although the decorations of the 
Alhambra are certainly wonderful and interesting 
and everybody who sces them admires the richness 








DETAIL OF THE INTERIOR OF THE TOWER OF THE INFANTA 


ALHAMBRA, GRANADA 


of the patterns and is impressed with the skill of 
the designers who worked out these delicate cre- 
ations—and although the ornamentations of the 
buildings and the conception of the buildings 
themselves are without question excellent where 
they stand—still I doubt if they would be as 
pleasing ifthey, were transferred to an entirely 
foreign location and to an entirely different civil- 
ization. ; 
The Greek temple in its native land is perfect 
—-but a copy of one in the midst of a busy con- 
tinental city looks most unhappy. We can learn 
a great deal from the builders of the Alhambra, 
but if we use the designs for any modern appli- 
cation we .nust remember the limitation. 
’ T like these designs for a number of reasons. 
One is that at a certain stage of growth young 


*Supervisor of Drawing Haverhill, Mass. 





people seem determined to make patterns with the 
ruler. If left alone they will generally produce 
some kind of a grotesque star shape—and so when 
this period arrives I introduce them to these 
Moorish patterns. Another reason why I like 
these drawings is that I find that there is a certain 
fascination to childen in these crea- 
tions and the element of the puzzle 
which is in them holds their attention 
until the last minute. They very 
quickly sense the fact that the slightest 
error in the ruler work will throw the 
entire pattern out and spoil the effect 
and their desire to get a perfect model 
is such that they generally attain al- 
most faultless accuracy. 

I hope that the diagram for making 
the Greek fret, the first drawing on the 
page of drawings, will explain itself, 
also that the diagram for making the 
second pattern will explain itself, but 
the third design I want to explain a 
littie more in detail. 

We will start in with, say, a sheet of 
paper 9x12 inches. First we will lay 
off on the 9 inch sides 1%4inch six 
times, then on the 12 inch sides 114 
inch eight times. ‘These marks are 
made on the edges of the paper and 
lines are ruled from these points across 
the paper from side to side and also 
from top to bottom, making a checker 
board. Thena little check mark, to be 
erased later on, is made in every other 
square as indicated in the illustration; 
after that we have to find the middle of 
each side of each square. Then we 
take the upper left hand square and 
rule a line from the middle of the top 
side of the square to the lower left 
hand corner. Then from the upper 
right hand corner of the same square 
rule a liye to the middle of the bottom 
side of the square. Next rule from the 
upper left hand corner to the middle 
right hand side and from the middle left hand 
side to the lower right hand corner. This should 











(Continued on page 39) 
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GEOMETRIC DESIGNS ILLUSTRATING MR. WILLIAMS’ ARTICLE 




















(1) Proper Position for Rest (2) Arms Crossing above Head 
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(3) Arms Crossing in front of Body (4) Arms Extended with Forward 
Revolution 


, 





(5) Arms Extended with Backe 
a. Revolution ~ Right 
lub just Started 


(6) Left Arm Circling—Right Club 
Revolving in front of body 


Physical Training .VII.—Club Swinging 


NDIAN Club Swinging is both a physical ex- 
| ercise and anart. As an art it requires per- 
fect rhythmic coordination of the muscles, and 
much practice to attain any degree of skill. 
However, when the art is developed in a group of 
scholars, they present a beautiful sight in action, 
and there is no other physical culture exercise as 
showy for an exhibition, which is also beneficial. 
Asa developer of the muscles of the shoulders 
and upper extremities Club Swinging ranks among 
the best gymnastic exercises. It brings whey 4 
many of the minor muscles of the arm and fore- 
arm which are not otherwise used in freehand 
calisthenics. 

The great merit of Club Swinging for school 
children does not lie only in the fact that it is 
showy and beneficial, but in the power with which 
it endows the teacher. It is a great tool for 
gaining attention and interest in the work. 

Where any other form of exercise may fail 
with an unruly or poorly disciplined set of chil- 
dren, this never fails to command their interest. 

Care should be taken that the Club Swinging is 
only moderately indulged in, at first. The 
auxiliary muscles of the hands, wrists and arms 
of children, especially between the ages of ten and 
fifteen, are seldom used and oftimes very weak. 
After swinging these unusual weights in a new 
style for any length of time the arms of children 
become -tired. The teacher must guard against 
this and start with only a moderate amount, of 
swinging, until the children become accustomed 
to it. 

Holding the Club 

If the club is not properly held it will event- 
ually slip out of the child’s hand and perhaps do 
damage. The knob or top of the club should 
rest against the palm of the hand. Clasp the 
forefinger and thumb around its neck so that they 
meet, forming a little circle in which the knob 
rests. The other three fingers of the hand should 
not be used at all. This arrangement is like a 
ball and socket joint and the only safe or correct 
one to use. If the child is permitted to grasp the 
neck of the club his hand will invariably perspire 
and hence become slippery. 


Position 


The only correct position for the club is a” 


vertical one in front of the body. From this 
posture all the movements start and end. The 
elbows are lightly pressed against the body while 
the forearms are held horizontally rigid. 

Before commencing all exercises it is advisable 
to indulge in a two minute breathing exercise and 
drill, which has been already explained in these 
articles. The position of the clubs then will be 

*Instructor of Athletics in New York City Soholos, Physical 
Director of St. Michael's Lyceum. Brooklyn, winner of many 
medals as college athlete and athletic trainer; Prof. Martin in- 


vites readers of Normal Instructor to consult him, Address 
Frederick Martin, 352 W. 50th Street, New York City. 


By Frederick Martin, B. S.* 


standing on the floor. ‘They may be systemat- 
ically Staci there from the former position. 

First, a step forward with the right foot only. 

Second, Hell or on Floor Place.”’ 

Third, ** Return to erect Position.”’ 

The following movements are the first to be 
taken up and in the order given. The combina- 
tion of these movements with the ‘‘charging, 
pointing and side-stepping”’? given in previous 
articles form the perfect development of the art. 


Fundamental Movements 


I. Arm Swinging Outward. 

II. Arm Swinging Inward. 

Ili. Arm Swinging Inward with rear revolu- 
tion of the club. 

IV. Arm Swinging Outward with Forward 
Revolution of the Club. " 

V. Revolving in Front of the Body. 

1. Arm Swinging Outward. 

From position the clubs ate raised vertical] 
above the head until the arms are fully extigied. 
Each club then describes a complete circle out- 
ward, crossing as close as possible down in front 
of the body. The accompanying picture will 
ilJustrate this. Care should be exercised that the 
clubs. do not click and that the arms are kept fully 
extended during the entire revolution. After the 
circle has been completed the clubs are returned to 

yosition, This movement may well: be executed 
in two counts: One for ** Raise”? and two ** Back 
to Position.”’ 

2. Arm Swinging Inward. 

This movement is similar in form to the Arm 
Swinging Outward. 

After the clubs are raised vertically above the 


head the circle is commenced inward or opposite ~ 


to that of the last movement. The clubs cross, 
here, above the head at the beginning of the 
circle and, again, below in front of the body. 
This is illustrated in picture number 2. The 
children should be reminded constantly to cross 
the clubs as nedr the body as possible. 

3. Arm Swinging Inward with Rear Revolution 

of the Club. 

The movement is commenced as in Arm Swing- 
ing Inwards. When the club has circled until the 
arm comes up into a horizontal position, by a 
twitch of the club it is made to revolve quickly 
around the outstretched hand passing behind the 
arm and then continue its circle back to pcsition. 
If the circle is started vigorously and the arm 
stopped quickly at the horizontal position, “* 
revolution will be easily and well done, alluwing 
the club to fall back over the arm, and then 
vigorously finishing the circle. This is illustrated 
in picture number 5. f 
4. Arm Swinging Outward with Forward Revo- 

lution. 

This movement in.every way is the exact reverse 
of the previous one. The circle starts outward 
and vi the arm comes to a horizontal position 


the clubs are quickly revolved in a semi-circle 
upward and forward, and then the circle is com- 
pleted back to position. This is illustrated in 
picture number 4. The boy has been posed so 
that each arm presents a different phase of the 
smaller revolution. 

5. Revolving in Front of the Body. 

The clubs are revolved either inwaid or out- 
ward in this movement. The arms are extended 
to their full length downward in front of the 
body. This is illustrated by the right hand club 
in picture number 6. 

‘he left hand of the boy is combining two 
motions; An arm circle with a circle in front of 
the body. This would have to be done alike 
by both hands, but for the sake of clearness in 
the picture, I have shown each hand in a different 
part of the movement. 

The above movement may be skillfully com- 
bined by the teacher to produce beautiful, pictur- 
esque effects. Clever club swinging inti upon 
the originality with which these fundamentals 
are combined with each other and with trunk 
movements, charging, point stepping and side 
stepping. 


Ly next article will be on ‘Wand Drills.”’ 





The Teacher’s Personality 


The degree of success in any school depends on 
the teacher, not on what he says, but on what he 
lives. It does not depend on what the teacher 
does in actual teaching so much as what he ac- 
complishes in placing high ideals before his 
pupils. Success in teaching is not measured by 
the ground covered in iext-books or by the 
amount of knowledge stored in the minds of the 
pupils in a given time. It is measured by the 
potent force of the teaching personality and by 
the spiritual uplift that is given to the school. 
The essential feature of the teacher’s qualifica- 
tions is a personality that inspires youth to make 
a conscientious preparation for a useful life. 

A person may have a happy disposition without 
having a desirable personality. But no one can 
have a charming, attractive personality without 
possessing a cheerful, happy disposition. There 
are other qualities that enter into the personality 
of the teacher, but it is certain that no other 
quality contributes so much to successful manage- 
ment as that of a happy disposition. Such a 
disposition means wholesome play and hard work. 
It means no dark, gloomy te in the schoo!- 
room, however cloudy and bad outside. It means 
gentleness, sweetness, sympathy, kindness. and 
love. It means the absence of the damaging and 
demoralizing effects of bitter sarcasm, severe ad- 
verse criticism and chronic fault-finding. It 
means patience in teaching the dull pupil and 
sympathy and kindness in dealing with the one 
who has--effended.— Supt. J. W. Crabtree in 
Nebraska Teacher. 
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How Best to Teach Reading 


DEFINITE purpose is one of the requi- 
A sites of every ideal lesson. From the very 
first the child should learn to read,not read 
to learn a formidable array of scientific facts 
which he will encounter later on in his develop- 
ment when he will be more prepared to assimi- 
late them. Without this knowledge the vast 
storehouse of learning, which is our heritage 
from countless ages, will ever remain securely 
locked. If the golden key of good reading can 
be placed in the hands of the rising generation, 
they will be able to explore the many vaulted 
chambers without any other guide. One great 
fault in our present system of education lies in 
the fact-that in the mad rush of trying to acquire 
all knowledge, the only true means to that end 
has been neglected. Solomon said: ‘*Wisdom is 
the principal thing: therefore get wisdom, and 
with all thy getting, get understanding.” 
The selection of the text book used 1s of course 
a very important factor in teaching the chiid to 
read. While the unusual teacher can teach a 
child to read from any kind of text book, and the 
unusual child can learn from the _bill-boards he 
sees along the way, we must provide for the needs 
of the majority, who without the help gained 
from such a source have indeed the task of mak- 
ing brick without straw, and as the Israelites in 
Egypt had the “‘tale’’ of bricks doubled, even 
so the teacher and pupil find the burden cor- 
respondingly great. It would seem that our 
modern methods of teaching reading have lost 
sight of the ideal which should be held up to the 
child. In the effort to smooth the way for the 
little feet, the poor little wayfarer has been com- 
pletely lost in the way. At the very outset of 
his journey he is forced to meet and combat 
single handed such giants as, “‘caterpillar,”’ 
‘‘goldenrod’’, ‘sunflower’? and many others 
equally formidable. The gallant little soldier 
has no weapon with which to meet such wiley 
foes, which loom up in his path at the most un- 
expected time and the most unusual places, often 
with no reason whatever for appearing but 
the doubtful one of passing in ‘‘review.”’ 


By Nettie L. Ferrell 


As food for thought, follow the child through 
all the grades and note the halt in speed. Ob- 
serve the practice of mixing tenses throughout all 
the grades in composition. Consider the very 
small 1. ber of students who are nett intelli- 
gent crs. Is this condition traceable to the 
formative period of learning to read? No doubt 
much time was lost in the old log schoolhouse, 
spelling 7 the blue back speller, pronounc- 
ing ‘‘on the book,” before beginning to read. 
The boy or girl was not taught that ‘'t’’ for in- 
stance was a little soldier, or that *‘g’’ was a little 
frog down by the pond, ina vain effort to con- 
ceal the name of the letter, which the child is de- 
termined to learn nolens volens. The old time 
a had to learn his a, b, c’s, and though he 
did not know he was learning phonics he knew 
his ‘key’? to the spelling book. ‘Lhe ethical 
lessons he got from his readers and spellers helped 
to form that sturdy character which we in our pes- 
simistic moments fear is passing from us asa 
nation. Listen to a few quotations from the 
**New England Primer,”’, published between 1785 
and 1790. It has been said that this book had 
more to do with forming the upright character of 
the nation at that time than any book except the 
Bible. The book abounds in proverbs and quo- 
tations from the Bible, and such sage advice as 
this: 

‘*He that ne’er learns his A, B, C, 

Forever will a blockhead be. 

But he that learns the letters fair 

Shall have a coach to take the air.’’ 
and, 

‘* With all thy soul love God above, 

And as thyself thy neighbor love.’’ 
It were well for us even in this day to, 


‘*Have Communion with few, 
Be intimate with One, 
Deal justly with all, 
Speak evil of none.’’ 
When we look at the very poor print of this 
rare little book and see the hideous pictures which. 
adorn its pages, we realize what a great advantage 


we have over our forefathers in the facilities 
which we have for acquiring knowledge. But 
when we come tothe text themselves, have we 
made the progress we think we have ? 

The method by which: a child is initiated into 
the deep and mysterious art of reading, matters 
very little after all. The main object is to create 
within him the desire to advance deeper and 
deeper into the unknown and _ untried field ot 
thought getting. It seems that-in the effort to 
hasten the process of reading, the continuity of 
the lesson has been lost in our modern first read- 
ing books. A child’s mind cannot be led into so 
many channels of thought at the same time. If 
he is trying to read a story about a dog or a cat, 
he does not care to be told that good boys are 
kind to cats and dogs; and then face the ques- 
tion, “‘are you kind to cats and dogs?’ How 
many of the lessons composed of multitudes of 
sentences ever find a lodgment in the child’s mind ? 

In the effort to simplify the language, there 
has grown up, ere imperceptibly to the book 
makers, yet nevertheless surely, a primer style of 
expression which the child never meets outside his 
primer, and which he will have to drop as he ad- 
vances. 

Not long ago a number of young men at their 
allumui supper gave quotations from the primers 
and first readers which had made lasting impres- 
sions on their minds in childhood and no doubt 
had unconsciously helped to mould their charac- 
ters. The boy with the germ of rudeness and 
snobbery lurking within was made to see himself 
in the story of the rich boy who got into trouble 
and had to apologize to the poor boy before he 
would help him out of the ditch into which he 
had fallen. 

‘Change your tone my little man 
And I will help you all I can.’’ 

A certain iady says she was often restrained 
when a child from touching what she should not 
by reflecting upon the sad **plight’* of ** Meddle- 
some Mattie.”’ 

What a check has been put upon the rising 
vanity of many a country maid, by recalling 





Of course, such being the case, he goes down 
in ignominous defeat. Though he knows 
‘butterfly’? perfectly well on the first page, 
he fails to recognize it on the second. In 
such an unphonetic and difficult language 
as ours, it would seem the wiser plan to give 
the child a small vocabulary of short words 
already familiar to him, which he hears and 
uses daily. Longer and more difficult words 
can be added gradually and woven into 
stories which always delight the child. 

With all the facilities of the modern book 
maker, this should truly be the golden age 
of acquiring knowledge to the child. The 
child can not be taught to read excep: by 
arousing his’ own self activity. ‘‘Make 
haste slowly,’’ is indeed a proverb worthy 
of consideration at this nascent period of a 
child’s life. If his interest is aroused and 


he wants to read he will read, otherwise he [_ 


will not. Alfred the Great’s mother was wise 
indeed in her generation, when she offered 
to give the precious book to the first of her 
children who would learn to read it. Per- 
haps she had not studied psychology and 
child nature books, but she had the true key 
to the situation, the interest of the child was 
aroused, and the result was forthcoming. 
Alfred won the book. 

The advantage of the modern method of 
teaching beginners to read, is the facility 
with which they acquire a reading vocabu-. 
lary. The question arises, Has not the 
thought-getting been lost somewhat in _pro- 
portion to the speed gained? 
read as understandingly as their grandpar- 





Do they B 
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the fate of the girl with her basket of evgs. 
“Green suits my complection best, and green 
itshall be,’ has made more than one guile- 
less maid refrain from ‘“‘counting the eggs 
before they hatched.” 

While teaching a child to read is the most 
difficult task that has ever been undertaken; 
yet the blessed privilege of being with and 
leading little children, is the highest calling 
onearth. For has not the Master said, ** Ex- 
cept ye become as a little child, ye shall in 
nowise enter the kingdom of heaven.”’ 








That man, I think, has 9 liberal education 
whose body has been so trained in youth that 
it is the ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease and pleasure all that, as a mechan- 
ism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine, with all of its parts 
of equal strength and in smooth running 
order, ready, like a steam engine, to be 
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turned to any kind of work and to spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the 
mind; whose mind is stored with the know- 
ledge of the great fundamental truths of 
nature and the laws of her operations: one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and 
fire, but whose passions have been trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant 
of a tender conscience; one who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of nature or of 
art, to hate all vileness, and to esteem others 
as himself.— Thomas Henry Huuley. 
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I love these little people; and it is not a 
slight thing when they, who are so fresh from 
God, love us. —Charles Dickens in Old Cur- 

_ tosity Shop. 
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A Pretty Schoolroom Decoration 


Last fall when I went back to my work I found 
that I had been given a new schoolroom. A very 
pleasantly situated room it was, with plenty of 
windows that made it light and airy, but the 
walls above the blackboards were cracked and dis- 
colored and so high that the room had a singularly 
bare appearance. 

I had been teaching long enough to know that 
children love brightness and beauty in a school- 
room, as they love it anywhere, and I set about 
to remedy the defect as best I could. Being but 
indifferently endowed with salary as 
is the case with most teachers. any 
improvement I might make must be 
done at a very small outlay of money. 
This is what I did. 

At a book store, for thirty-five 
cents. I bought a roll of plain dark 
green wall paper and, elsewhere, two 
boxes of brass headed tacks. Just 
above the blackboards I tacked the 
wall paper, drawing it very smoothly, 
till I had a green border all around 
the room. 

How to decorate this border cost 
me some thought. I was teaching a 
primary grade and wanted to get 
something that would please small 
children. 

Among a lot of blackboard stencils 
I found one of the Sunbonnet Babies, 
five little maidens with faces demure] y 
hidden under big sunbonnets. Never 
have I known a child who was not 
interested in the doings of these 
babies so I decided to use them for 
my purpose. 

I am no artist in any sense of the 
word but I had on hand a_ box of 
water colors, very inexpensive—sim- 
ilar to those used by the pupils in 
their drawing lessons. { bought 
two or three sheets of heavy drawing 
paper and this, with a piece of carbon 
paper, was all that was necessary for 
the preparation of my border. 

'..The card board I cut into strips 
exactly as wide as the paper pattern 
for the stencil, On these strips by 
means of the carbon paper I trans- 
ferred the five Sunbonnet Babies, 
drawing round each figure lightly 
with a pencil, and repeating the unit 
of the pattern as many times as_pos- 
sible on each strip. In painting I 
used a flat wash, having the colors 
as vivid as possible. One need not 
try to aks the figures, though if 
rivhtly done, it adds to the effective- 
‘ness of the whole. To the first baby 
I gave a red dress and bonnet; to the | 
second, blue; the third, green; the 
fourth, yellow and the fifth, purple. 
Then I began all over again, red, 
blue ete., till every figure was painted. 
* When they were dry I put a little 
paste at each corner of the strips of 
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all around my room I had a row of the cunning- 
est Sunbonnet Babies imaginable. 

Work? Yes it did mean work but not a great 
deal of it and it was not unpleasant either. I 
was fully repaid for the effort by the delight of 
the children and the changed appearance of the 
room. Even the higher grade pupils were glad 


to come in when ever they could to look at my 
handiwork and every one found my schoolroom a 
very attractive place. 

There are many things that might be used _in- 
stead of the Sunboiinet Babies and I often thought 
that I should love to change my border every 
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month: for October using gayly painted Autumn 
leaves; turkeys or pumpkins for November and 
quaint little Santa Clauses for December. But 
I was far too busy to change so often and besides 
with the blackboard stencils and colored crayons 
it was entirely unnecessary. 

I let the Sunbonnet Babies stay up till Spring 
ame. Then, with the putting out of fresh 
greenness out of doors, I felt that we must have 
freshness and cleanness within. The green of 
the wall paper had faded to a duller tone and the 
babies were far from being as fresh as when they 
first went to their places, so I took them down 

and consigned them to the waste 


basket. 
How We Clean Our Erasers 


By A. R. S. 


Do you have a hard time, fellow- 
teachers, to keep your erasers free 
from chalk dust? ‘Try our plan. We 
make fun out of it. 

Sometimes we clean our erasers 
only twice a week, but sometimes, 
when they are in steady use, a clean- 
ing day comes oftener. We let the 
girls go home a few minutes earlier 
than usual, while the boys stand in 
line and wait till the girls are out of 
the building. Then they pass around 
the room, each boy taking two eras- 
ers from the blackboard ledge, and 
march out doors with them. I lead 
the line with my two erasers, We 
march about five yards beyond the 
schoolhouse where the dust will not 
drift back to the room, and then the 
whole line beat their two erasers vig- 
orously together, as if they were 
clapping hands. We keep time, and 
play quite a merry tune. We don’t 
sing, for we don’t care to swallow the 
dust, and we are careful to keep our 
backs to the wind. 

While the eraser line are thus at 
work, two of the pupils have been 
washing the chalky ledge in which 
the crayons and erasers are kept 
along the base of the blackboard, and 
two others have been washing the 
board. I bought a good large, soft 
scrubbing brush with a long handle 
for this purpose, and with a pail of 
clean water the work is quickly done. 

Then we cleaners march in, deposit 
the erasers and march out again. 
We don’t mind the work done in this 
way. For the ‘beaters’? have fun. 
and the inside cleaners try to get 
through their work first and come to 
the door and crow. Of course, the 
outside line are in a hurry to get the 
erasers dustless before the insiders 
have a chance to crow. So altogether 
it is a merry, busy time, even if it is 
less than five minutes. — 


**There can be no choice between 
health and education. Only that 
education is effective for use in life 








“drawing paper and pasted them in 
the middle of the wil paper. Then 
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which is founded upon good health.”’ 
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Primary Plans for the Country School 


By Jane Cable 


All “beginnings are difficult.’ No one real- 
izes this more than the teacher of the first year 
children, but there is one great friend who is ever 
waiting to assist us. And that is Nature. 

Of course the first step is reading. No one 
method is best, We must make a combination, 
teach the letters (but resort most to the word 
method). Print about five simple words on the 
board, teach them to recognize them instantly, 
then teach the spelling. When those are mastered 
move on to other words, always aim to enlarge 
the child’s vocabulary. It is remarkable how 
much a child gains through play. Place the 
words on the board. When they have named them 
several times ask them toclose their little eyes, 
then erase one and see who can first name the 
erased word and tell you how to replace it. Never 
allow the child to read word for word, but the 
entire sentence at a time. 

The number work should be very simple. An 
example will be found in the First Year conspectus. 

In a country school, as we all know, material is 
not furnished, but we can have abundance for 
the asking. Get cast off stubbs from the printer, 


which he is only too glad to get rid of. ‘These 
will answer for writing, drawing, mounting, 


paper cutting and colored for paper chains. 
Secure from any dry good store card board on 
which lace has been wrapped. On these mount 
pictures cut from any paper or Magazine. Ar- 
range them in sets, such as animals, scenery, 
historical views and the presidents. 

Cut pictures of fruit, birds and animals from 
magazines, then have the children recut them 
from white paper and mount on a large piece of 
colored cardpoard. 

Cut round pieces of bright wall paper, and 
pieces of straw one inch long and have the pupils 
thread them alternately. 

‘Thread corn, this is thought by some to be 
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very hard but it is not, if the teacher will first 
make the holes with an awl. 

Any picture may be traced by holding the 
original to the window letting the light shine on 
it. Then allow the children to color them for 
busy work. 

Writing will always be progressive if the space 
method is used, for the children delight in filling 
the space perfectly. 

Below you will find a short conspectus of the 
first year work. 


Ten Tableaux for all Times 
By Lulu G. Parker 


1. January—Two boys, backs together, draped 
in a toga of sheets, with cardboard headpiece 
hiding the backs of their heads, will represent 
the two-faced Janus, (See any School Mythol- 
ogy). Leta good reader give an account of the 
naming of the month. 

2, February—Ye Olde Tyme Valentyne—Little 
boy in costume of Washington’s time presenting 
an old-fashioned boquet in a lace paper holder 
to a little Lady Washington. 

Hidden musician play any old time music or 
minuet. 

3. March—-Little boy in coat and mittens, 
hatless, hair rumpled as if blown by the wind, 
holding on to an old umbrella turned wrong side 
out. 

Hidden chorus sing part of R. L. Stevenson’s 
“The Wind.”’ 

4. Spring.—The Spirit of the Flowers.— Pretty 
child in white, crown of flowers, standing on hig 
draped pedestal, dropping flowers from a large 
paper cornucopia. Chorus sing a spring song. 

5. July Fourth—Boy sitting on box labeled 
**Gunpowder,”’ fire-crackers around him, gun 
showing in pocket, in act of lighting a large 
cannon fire-cracker, (Fire-crackers may be made 
of rolls of r covered with red r.) 

Chorus sing: Patriotic Song. — 
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6. July me boy as above, in easy 
chair, arm in sling, foot bandaged, court plaster 
(white paper) on face. Crutches near. 

Chorus sing, ‘‘See the Conquering Hero 
Comes.” 

7. Mary, Mary Quite Contrary—Little girl 
in sunbonnet and apron on high bench, sprin- 
kling her flowers from a huge watering-pot. Flow- 
ers consist of children on their knees behind 
bench, with tissue paper caps made to represent 
flowers on their ‘ade 

Reader recites nursery rhyme. 

8. Jack-o’-Lantern—Have stage as dark as pos- 
sible except for Jack-o’-lanterns hung from ceil- 
ing at varying heights by stout cord. In the 
foreground, seated on the floor, tailor fashion, 
have Peter, Pumpkin Eater. with half a huge 
eee before him and large wooden spoon 

alf way to mouth. Just before curtain rises 
start Jack-o’-lanterns to swinging. Strings or 
wires should be invisible. Unseen reader may 
recite the following, which is not original: 
‘*Peter, Peter, Pumpkin eater, 
What will Peter do? 
For Tom and Joe and Sam and Ned, 
And Will and John and Dick and Jed, 
Have made a Jack-o’-Lantern, 
And some are making two! 
Oh, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin eater 
What will Peter do?’’ 

9. Justice—Tall girl, draped in sheets, blind- 
folded; scales and sword made of pasteboard cov- 
ered with white paper. Held acelin high, rest on 
sword, stand on something high. 

Let reader recite the story of Justice told by 
the Notary Public in Evangeline, beginning at 
line 306—** Once in an ancient city, whose name 
I no eager remember,’’ as far as ‘‘Into whose 
clay built walls the necklace of pearls was in- 
woven.”’ 

10. Good-night—Two or three small children, 
in night robes carrying candles and Teddy bears 
may walk slowly across stage, while chorus sings 
a goodnight song. 


CONSPECTUS OF THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK IN.A RURAL SCHOOL 
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Language 


The Arts 











Nature Study | History—Literature Numbers 
Fruits—Special study of apple. | Sleeping Apple. Concrete exercises. 
Leaves. Origin of the Golden Rod and | Four Steps. 4 of 2, 4, etc. Word 


Aster. 
Sunny Golden Rod. 


Flowers (Golden Rod.) 





A triangle one ineh on a side. 
Problems on Nature. 


Oral expressions. 


Music—Nature songs. 
Pictures—Fruits and flowers. 
| Drawing and mounting leaves. 





Seeds — Planting, gathering, | Little Brown Seed. 
distribution, 


| Indian corn. Story of Mondamin. 





Indian corn in early time. 


Four Steps. 4 of 4, 3 of 4, etc. 

Arectangle, one inch. Compare 
with triangle. 

Seed counting. 


Short stories reproduced by the! Music—Staff, Lines and Space. 
children. 
Capitalization and punctuation. 


Nature songs. 
Drawing and mounting seeds. 











| Preparation for winter. The Sandpiper. 
| Nature’s preparation. 


| Animal's preparation. 


Migration of birds. 


Coming of the Pilgrims, Voyage, | Nature work problems, 
Landing and Winter. 
Man's preparation. | The First Thanksgiving. 


Four Steps. a of 5, + of 4, ete. ve 


November calendar. 


‘Continue work 
And sentence work. 
Writing easy words from dictation. 


Music—Intervals. 

Song of Thanksgiving. 

Pictures—Animals, fruit, and the 
Pilgrims. 








| Animal study—Sheep, donkey,} ‘The Christ Child. 
=) ete. The Shepherd. 
= | Teach in a simple way the sur- | Xmas in other Lands. 


} 


| roundings of the Christ Child. | Why do Bells for Xmas Ring? 
_| Origin of Santa Claus. 


Four Steps. 4 of 6, 4 of 6. 
Toy money. 
Nature problems. 





| Continued work. 
Printed lessons. 


Music—Xmas songs. 
_ Pictures—Madonnas, The Nativity. 
| Drawing—Stars, tree, manger. 


| 











Days. | The Eskima 
Time. 

| Eskimo animals. 

| Whale, seal, bear, etc. 


Divisions ss Seasons, c Months, | Little Children of the Cold. 
| The Fairy’s New Year's Gift. 


bof 7, tof 7. 
Time problems, tion. 
January calendar. 


Reproduction words from dicta- Songs of New Year. 


Oral and written spelling. 
'| Printed Eskimo stories. 


Little snow flakes. 

Draw—Moon, sled, candle and 
clock. 

Pictures— Animal life. 





y January December\November| October Septemb’r: 








March | Februar 


Air, wind and sun. 


} 


What the Wind Brings. 


| Square inch, foot, yard. 


Animals—Horse, dog’. Stories of Washington. 8x1. Continue work. | National songs in National colors. 
Stories of Lincoln. 4x2, Commit short poems. Pictures of Washington and Lin- 
Cherry Tree. 4 of 8, 3 of 8. | ¢oln. 
The Colt, ete., ete. One gallon, Drawing—House, tree, hatchet, 
8 pints. | hat and sword. 
| Twigs and buds. The Kind Old Oak. 3x3. 9x1, , Continue. Painting and drawing twigs. 
| Lilac, pussy willow and the | Pussy Willow. Rectangles. Memorize and copy poems. (Spring scenes. ) 
maple. | The Four Winds. Pints—quarts. Nature songs. 





Observing Nature's change. Only a Little Seed. 


The straw, the coal and the bean. 


Money value. 
Measuring ten inches, ten feet. 


Much review work. 


Rainbow song. 
Pretty violet. 





Heat of sun. 
Frog and toad—Egg to tadpole. | The broken wing. 
Birds—Blue-bird, robin. 

| Nests—How constructed. 





May 





How the robin got its red breast. 
Who stole the thread? 


ing feet and yards. 
Measure and lay out rectangles. 











t= | From dry seed to plant. Special care in articulation. 
= | Domestic birds —Chicken, | Thed’gly Duckling Pussy willow. 
- duck. Little Red Hen. Drawing leaf. 
Length of days. Our rain frogs. Review of the year's work. Review the year’s vocabulary. The Bine Bird’s Song. ‘ 


Making garden beds by measur- | Writing, spelling and reproduction.| All the birds have come again. 


Two Robin Red Breasts. 
Drawing and coloring eggs. 
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Travel Trips 

By J. G. L. 

For the geography class try some outline trips. 
Put on the blackboard a suggestive outline for a 
State or City description, give the pupils all the 
folders, buoks or magazines that you can find with 


material on the subject, and let them write up 
their trips. - 

I. For a State, e. g., give: 
Name-— 


How given, meaning, nickname, date, by 
whom settled ? 
Geography— 
Hilly, prairie or coast State, mountains, 
rairie, lakes, rivers, cities. 
Natural Wonders— 
Caves, mounds, mountains, etc., water, (river, 
_ _ lake, coast, wells, springs. ) 
Noted for— 
Its mines, light house, monuments, mills, 
industries, size, population, in history ? 
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-Thiseis not a full outline, of course, but it is 
an easy one from which to write an interesting 
story, we find by experience. . 

II. City. : 

Location— 

In State, on mountain, plain, on harbor, 

river, lake, hills, water, prairie (region). 

Size— 

Area, population, why so large? 

Streets, public buildings, monuments, etc., 
perks and special features, people, business, 
istory.— 


Where Can I Get Them 


By K. W. Rothsay 


If you can not afford to buy your specimens 
frum a mineral dealer, and if you can not ex- 
change with other teachers to obtain them, per- 
haps this hint will help you. ‘Teachers often do 
not realize how much material is just within their 
reach, 
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Here a list which you can probably gather 
easily. 
. Agate (or Jasper. ) 
. Asbestos. 
. Chalk, 
Flint. 
. Feldspar 
. Graphite (or stove blacking. ) 
. Hematite (red iron ore. ) 
. Limonite (brown iron ore. ) 
. Magnetite. 
10. Mica. 
11. Quartz (rose, smoky, or milky.) 
12. Quartz Crystal. 
13. Rock salt. 
14. Sulphur (or brimstone. ) 
15. Talc (soapstone or French chalk.) 

Asbestos and mica can be obtained from your 
hardware merchant or stove dealer. Suplhur, 
chalk, graphite and tale may be found at the 
wholesale druggists. A good size to choose is a 
fragment as large as a walnut. If you pick out 

these small pieces you will save 
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‘Tae Snow Man 


waste; if you break large pieces, 
much is lost in the powdered 
scraps. 

At the feed stores you will find 
rock salt; and at blast furnaces 










you can get limonite, hematite 
and magnetite. Flint, agate, 








Last night Lsaw a funny sight, 
Upon the snow all ghstening 


White,~ 


Queer people Standing ina row, 


Whe told me they were made of snow, 


The moon looked on them with surprise, 
And each one rolled his wooden 


eye Ss 


Then each said if la excuse 


the joke. 


Theyd light amatch and take 


_a smoke. 


They waved their arms So queer 
and long, 


nd when I said Td go awa 
4 4 


And kept time to a Winters song, 
Their frosty Voices bade me stay. 


Now if you'd like to hear them talk, 
Come out with me and take a 
Watk, 
You'll find them standing in 
a row 


These funny Creatures made 


of snow, 














quartz and jasper can he found 
quite generally-—especially along 
beaches, A quarry or an old 
stone wall are often a _ treasure 
trove. Ihave found fine speci- 
mens along railroad tracks, where 
there was a hard bed, or where 
some filling-in had been done, 

Feldspar is found in pebbles 
and boulders. 

If you are not near the ocean 
there will still be a river or 
small stream to supply you with 
specimens. Or there will be a 
hill, at any rate. If you are on 
a prairie you will have to ex- 


change with other teachers, 
probably, to obtain many speci- 
mens. 


Devices for Holding 
Pencils 
By Lillian Shelton 


My pencil holder was a com- 
plete success with second grade 
pupils. I took a piece of card. 
based sixteen or eighteen inches 
by ten or twelve inches, and 
enough narrow elastic to reach 
twice across. I placed one strip 
of the elastic across the top about 
two inches from the edge of the 
cardboard and the other strip 
across the bottom, the same dis- 
tance from the edge. I then 
tacked the elastic to the card- 
board about every inch apart. 
Above every inch space I wrote 
or pasted the pupil’s name or 
number. Atnoon and dismissal, 
while the books were being put 
away, I asked some pupil to pass 
the cardboard. Each pupil 
placed his pencil under the elas- 
tic which had his name or num- 
ber. This was done quietly and 
quickly. When school called, 
some pupil passed the pencils 
while the hat monitors were pass- 
ing. We were then ready for 
work.—. Selected. 













Nature is upheld by antagon- 
ism. Passions, resistance, dan- 
ger, are educators. We acquire 
the strength of the force we have 
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overcome. —Emerson. 
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Oct. 


Feb, 


To Encourage Regular and Prompt 
Attendance 


Get a large sheet of prettily colored cardboard. 
Rule thus— 

Name of Child | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | 
Making enough horizontal spsces for the names 
of your class. We prefer inch spacing. At the 
close of each month, reward the Children who 
have been perfect in attendance, that is, neither 
absent nor tardy, with some little picture .sug- 
gestive of the month’s work. The picture is to 
he pasted in the space ruled for that month, and 
opposite the name of the child to whom it be- 
longs. The pictures shown above, which may be 
simple outline drawings, or cut from colored 
paper, are suggested. 

‘hese are but a few of the many appropriate 
pictures. 

It is surprising to note how very hard the chil- 
dren try to merit this slight reward. Many a 
child has come to school when he was not feeling 
just well, because he did not wish to miss this 
token at the end of the month. Usually after 
reaching school, he forgets all about that little 
pain, or that mamma has gone visiting without 
him, in the interest of the day’s work. 


Talking Books 
By C. C. C. 

When we ordered our five-cent classics we did 
not get enough copies for each one in school, 
though we would have done so if we had had 
enough money—but we manage to spread a good 
deal of information by turning ourselves, once or 
twice a week, into Talking Books. ‘The pupils 
draw a book, read it slowly and. carefully, and 
then -tell the story to'the rest of the school. I 
help them make big brown wrapping-paper covers 
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to look like those of the book they have chosen. 
We sketch or color the designs on these, or use 
some of the inside illustrations. E. g., when 
Harry gave **The Stury of Cotton,’ his covers, 
reaching from his neck to his heels and thus 
making him into a walking as well as a talking 
book, bore pictures of cottonbolls, the plant, 
blossom, bale, etc. Of course, the covers are not 
necessary, but they added so much to the interest 
that I was willing to undertake the extra work if 
the children were willing to study so hard to tell 
the story as carefully as they did. Talking 
Books are nice to use on Friday, I think. You 
ought to see a shelf of Talking Books! ‘That is, 
a line of these very ‘‘live,’’ paper-covered, walk- 
ing books with heads and feet. We have- made 
up some odd little games in which to use them, 
and enjoy them very much. For oral drill, and 
the gathering of general knowledge, you'll find 
Talking Books a first rate device. 


Dear, Delightful,:Dark Days 


By Faith Dennison 


Our schoolroom is not well lighted, and is 
dreary when the days are cloudy. SoI plan 
things that will not try the eyes at such times, 
Besides, the children who are absent will be be- 
hind the others when they return, if regular classes 
go right on. I therefore plan outside work which 
will help the ones present and yet allow the ab- 
sent members of classes to join right in with the 
work on their return. E. g., 

1. 1 take time for special drill, for exercises to 
be given at the close of school. 

2. Much time is spent in helpful games and ex- 
ercises, in blackboard drawing, sund-table work, 
pulp map making, hecktographing, ete. 

3. The **good”’ pupils are rewarded by bean- 
bag games, and saything that can be played in 
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a schoolroom at recess. and noon. I keep pop- 
corn in my cupboard and we pop it (for this is a 
village school with a wood stove) at noon lunch- 
eon-time. In the winter I often bring a loaf or 
two of bread, and treat the children to hot toast 
at noon. I can make many kinds of candy, and 
find that the girls and boys both are eager to learn 
how to do this. So, on stormy winter days, at 
noon and recesses, and sometimes before school, | 
show them how to make various confections. | 
never found any other teacher try such an odd 
plan. But as our reports are so good and so reg- 
ular, our Superintendent declares that any device 
that brings the children so promptly and regu- 
larly to school in storm and rain is a good one. 
So, if you can make candy, and want your reg- 
ister free from absent or tardy marks, make these 
dark days sweet and delightful ! 


Playing Store in School 
By Carrie Hungerford 


My third grade class arranged to conduct a 
play store and sell groceries and dry goods. 
There were clerks in each department and a cash 
clerk. Ona large card in front was a list of 
goods on sale and the price per unit of measure. 
The children were provided with play money and 
bought so many quarts of beans at so much a 
peck; so many pounds of coffee, or fractions of 
yards of cloth, ete. The order was given clearly 
so that all the children of the grade could hear. 
It was filled and change made for the payment. 
As the prices were before the whole class, all 
could compute the amount and see whether the 
cash clerk was correct. Accuracy was the first 
aim and speed the second. Those who know how 


children delight in playing store can _ easily 
imagine the amount of interest shown by thew, 
and the real practical lessons learned are clearly 
apparent, 
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Note: The material in this Department is adapted for the month ahead in order to 
allow ample time to make selections and drill the children for Special Day Ewercises. 


The Lincoln Centennary 
Abraham Lincoln was born February 12th, 1809, and next month marks the one hundredth 


anniversary of that event. 


This will be celebrated universally throughout the country. 


Munici- 


palities, States, civic and patriotic organizations are making preparations for observing the day. 
The Schools are expectcd especially to observe the occasion, and this will be done very generally. 
We have therefore devoted most of our Friday Exercises space to matertal which can be used in a 


Lincoln program. 


The arrangement can be left to the individual teacher. 


In February also oc- 


curs the birthday of Washington, and special material for that day will be given in our Febru- 


ary number. 


Lincoln Centennial Exercise 
By Jane A. Stewart 


[Stage is set to represent the Hall of Liberty, with 
busts, flags and placards bearing the uames of heroes. 
At the center on a raised dais is seen the Goddess of 
Liberty attended by two pages. She is dressed in a 
Grecian robe of flowing white. A long sash of red, 
white and blue is draped from her left shoulder, 
caught beneath the right arm and hangs to the heim 
of her gown. A_ small diadem studded with stars is 
worn on her head. She carries the shield of the U. S.] 


~ Liberty (soliloquizes)—Today we celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the great Lin- 
coln. Among all the names on Liberty’s walls no 
name shines with greater luster than his. 

(Beckons to the pages) —Bring in the picture of Lin- 
coln, to whom honor is due on this centennial birthday. 

(Pages fetch an easel, bearing a large picture of 
Lincoln, and place it in the center of the platform.) 

Liberty—Ah, there he is! \What a thoughtful, serious 
face! What rugged pathos on those strong, noble 
features! Lincoln's face is that of a sou! tried by 
affliction. Out of the refinement of his own great 
nature sprang the melting sympathy which made him 
so gentle and so good, 


(Enter Goddess of Fame, in white, with crown on 
her head and carrying a roll.) 

Fame—Greeting, fair Libertv! This isa day to be 
remembered, is it not? It is the centennial of the 
noble Lincoln. High on the roll of Fame is his great 
name inscribed. 

Liberty—What made Lincoln great, is the question 
which was in my mind as you came in. It was not 
his birth, for he was a man of low and humble origin. 


Fame—And it was not: his circumstances, The 
United States was not then the great world republic it 
has since become. We may well ponder the question 
today. What made Lincoln great? 

(Enter Honesty. A tall youth in blue with scales.) 

Honesty, (bowing)—Honesty made Lincoln great. 
He was above all an honest man. He loved truth. 
He spoke the truth always. No one could ever doubt 
him. Once when he was a young clerk in a store, he 
gave a customer by mistake, a quarter pound of tea 
instead of the half pound that she had paid for. He 
walked six miles to make good his error. Abraham 
Lincoln won the confidence of everybody with whom 
he came in contact, because of his honesty. It was 
that which made him great. 

Fame, (extending her hand)—Honesty certainly did 
much to make Lincoln great. . 

(Enter Seriousness, a girl in gray.) 

Seriousness—It was seriousness of purpose that 
brought Lincoln to the top. He gave serious atten- 
tion to every detail. He took life seriously and was 
terribly in earnest. 

(Enter Wit, a boy in jester’s cap and coat.) 

Wit—It was Wit that did it, I feel sure. Hasn’t the 
wit of Abraham Lincoln been transmitted through the 
years? He was great, because he was the greatest 
of story-tellers and because of his keen, ready wit. 

Liberty—Yes, Lincoln was both full of humor and 
fond of a good joke. At the same time he was very 
serious; never joked on serious subjects. These qual- 
ities both helped to make him great. 


(Enter Faith, a young girl in white with a silver 
anchor pendant.) 


Faith—Faith claims credit for the greatness of Lin- 
coln. His was a colossal faith. He helieved both in 
God and in man. He had the faith of the prophet to 
foresee that Right could triumph over Wrong. 


Faith was Lincoln’s strongest an- 


Liberty—True. 
He held fast to his 


chor in hours of stress and danger. 








Abraham Lincoln 
By R. H. Stoddard 


This man whose homely face you look upon, 
Was one of Nature's masterful, great men ; 

Born with strong arms that unfought victories won, 
Direct of speech, and cunning with the pen, 
Chosen for large designs. he had the art 

Of winning with his humor, and he went 

Straight to his mark, which was the human heart ; 
Wise, too, for what he could not break he bent. 
Upon his back a more than Atlas’ load, 

The burden of the Commonwealth was laid ; 

He stooped, and rose up with it, though the road 
Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed. 
Hold, warriors, councilors, kings! All now give place 
To this dead Benefactor of the Race ! 











faith. And here if I mistake not is the inseparable 
companion of Faith—Courage. 


(Enter Courage, a boy in red with helmet and 
shield.) 

Courage—To Lincoln I came in strength and power; 
and hand in hand with Faith I helped him over the 
hard places from boyhood to maturity. You ask what 
made Lincoln great? I’ll answer, ’twas Faith and 
Courage. (Takes Faith by the hand; and both bow 
before Liberty and Fame.) 


Fame—Blessings on you both! The gratitude of the 
oppressed and heavy-burdened the world’ around is 
yours ! 

(Enter Sympathy, a modest, sweet-faced girl in 
light pink. She stands for a moment in silence. ) 


Liberty—I recognize you, Sympathy. What would 
the hard, cold world do without your gracious warmth! 
Welconfe, dear one! 


Fame -I, too, know you, Sympathy. I have no 
doubt you were the inspirer of the great Lincoln’s 
endeavors as you have been of a host of humanitarians 
since time began. 

Sympathy—I did my best to infect the strong rugged 
Lincoln, I touched his great heart and from it flowed 
the mighty forces of mercy to cheer the down trodden 
and to bring relief to the oppressed. 


(Mercy, a girl in white, enters as the last sentence 
is spoken.) 

Mercy—At the great Lincoln's word, I was called 
into activity in behalf of those in bondage and groan- 
ing under the heel of the oppressor. ’Twas the mercy 
exercisd by Lincoln that placed him in the ranks of 
the world’s great heroes. 


Fame—The powers of Mercy can not be too highly 
emphasized. They helped no doubt to make Lincoln 
great. 


(Enter Temperance, a boy in white with a white 
shield.) 


Liberty—Lincoln’s strong ally was Temperance. 
And very rightly Temperance comes today to exemplify 
what this noble virtue did to make Lincoln great. 

Temperance—From youth I aided Lincoln. I 
watched over him as the farmer’s lad, in his business 
life, during his public career. He never neglected 
nor ignored my admonitiozs. The result you see in 
the greatness of character which he developed. 


Fame—It should be more widely understood what 
staunch Temperance did to make Lincoln great. 

(Enter Simplicity, a girl in plain attire. ) 

Simplicity—-Perhaps I did not)do so very much; but 
I think it will not beidenied that I was essential to 
Lincoln’s greatness. I was ,part of him throughout 
life. And even in the height of his eminence, all 
his acts and habits were marked by Simplicity. 


Fame—You are right. And I for one would be wil- 
ling to place Simplicity high among the attributes 
that made Lincoln great. 


(Enter Purity, a boy with shield shaped as a_ large 
white heart. ) 

Purity—I came to Lincoln often and was his body- 
guard in times of temptation. I warded off evil, for 
when Purity reigns in the heart, nothing bad can get 
hold of it. I may not, perhaps, claim the credit of 
making Lincoln great; but I know I helped to make 
him good. And who can be great without being good? 


Fame—None. True greatness of the permanent kind 
is based on goodness. The world owes youa debt. of 
gratitude, Purity. May your influence extend im- 
mieasureably ! 

Liberty—In Purity are rooted many of the attributes 
that have appeared. For unless they are planted 10 
the pure soil of Purity they will wither and_ clecay- 
You not only made Lincoln good, Purity; but you 
made him great. 

(Enter Perseverance, a boy in light green.) 

Perseverance—I am Perseverance; and I held of 
when Lincoln needed me. How often, when bis 
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strength would give out, he would be tempted to lay 
down the burden. It was Perseverance, then, that was 
needed ; and I assure you I was always at hand. 


Liberty—Good 
salutes you! 

(Enter Duty, a boy in blue.) 

Duty—I claim strong consideration among .the fac- 
tors that made Lincoln :great. Duty inspired him 
always. Duty to parents, duty to his neighbors, duty 
to God. Duty involves obedience. Lincoln was 
obedient to all; and he inspired obedience. © That 
nade him great. ‘ 


for you, Perseverance. Liberty 


Liberty—Your ciaim is well supported. Probably 
no more obedient a boy and man ever lived than Lin- 
coln. Having learned to obey, he was able to 
command. 


Fame—And having cultivated a high sense of duty, 
its principles actuated him throughout iis splendid 
career, and made him great. 


(Enter Knowledge, a girl in student’s gown. ) 


Knowledge—I made Lincoin great. What a wonder 
ful student lie was! No difficulties too great 
to bar him from the pursuit of knowledge! 
He studied by a pine knot, at the plow, be- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


When: Lincoln Died 
’ By J. A. Edgerton 


When Lincoln died, a universal grief 
Went round the earth. Men loved him in that hour. 
The North her leader-lost ; the South her friend; 
The nation lost its savior; and the slave 
Lost his deliverer; the most of all, 
Oh, there was sorrow ’mid the humble poor, 

When Lincoln died. 


When Lincoln died, a great soul passed from earth, 

In him were strength and gentleness so mixed 

That each upheld the other. He was firm 

And yet was kind; as tender as a child, 

And vet as iron-willed as Hercules. 

His power was almost limitless, and yet 

His mercy was boundless as his power. 

And he was jovial, laughter loving still, 

His heart was ever torn with suffering. 

There was divine compassion in the man ; 

A God-like love and pity for his race, 

The world saw the full measure of that love 
When Lincoin died. 






Abraham Lincoln 


By Susie M. Best 


Mid the names that fate has written 
On the deathless scroll of fame, 

We behoid the name of Lincoln 
Shining like a living flame. 


Mid the deeds the world remembers 
(Deeds by dauntless heroes done,) 

We behold the deeds of Lincoln, 
Blazing like a brilliant sun. 


Mid the lives whose light illumines 
History's dark and dreadful page, 

We behold the life of Lincoln, 
Lighting up an awful age. 


When the storm of peril threatened 
His loved land to overwhelm, 

Safe the ship of state he guided, 
With his hand upon the helm. 


Statesman, ruler, hero, martyr— 
Fitting names for him, I say, 
Wherefore, let us all as brothers, 

Love his memory today. 








hind the counter, on the fence rail, early 














and late. Knowledge has had no more per- 
sistent a votary in any age than Abraham 
Lincoln. : 


Liberty—He wanted Knowledge that he 
might serve humanity. He realized at an 
early age that without knowledge he could 
do little. He applied his knowledge to pub- 
lic service. His was the training of the 
heart as well as the head. 


Fame —Knowledge is necessary to greatness. 
It is not surprising that knowledge has come 
to claim due credit for the greatness of Lin- 
coln. 








(Enter Patriotism, a boy in red, bearing 
shield of the U. S.) 


Patriotism—Lincoln’s life was the embodi- 
ment of the pure patriotic spirit. I see here 
Honesty, Purity, Perseverance, Temperance, 
Duty, Sympathy, Courage, Mercy, Know- 
ledge and Faith, (they gather round him as 
he nentions their names) all these go to con- 
stitute the Patriot. So do Seriousness, Wit 
and Simplicity. (These follow and complete 
the semi-circle about Patriotism.) It was 
because he was above alla Patriot and gave 
his life for his country that Lincoln was 
great. : 


—)}/0)|——— 


Liberty—He lived and died as he himself 
has written, 

“That government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.’’ ; 

His patriotism above everything else, made 
Lincoln great. Who can doubt this? 

Fame—Not I! As one of our American 
poets has said, Lincoln was— 

“A man that matched mountains, and com- 
pelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 
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The color of the ground was in him—the red 
earth ; 

The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn ; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea ; 

The justice of the rain that loves ali leaves. 

The pity of the snow that hides ail scars; 

The loving kindness ot the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light, 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 
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Cincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


Delivered at the Dedication op the National Cemetery 
at Gettysburg, Pa., Nov. 19th, 1863. 








OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this; but in a larger sense we cannot dedi- 
cate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here; but it can never forget 
what they did here. _ It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the. great task re- 
maining before us; that, from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full: measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall: not perish from 
the earth—This text is from the Nicolay and Hay 
Life of Lincoln. 


Lincoln 
By James G. Clark 


With life unsullied from his youth, 
He meekly took the ruler’s rod, 
And wielding it in love and truth 
He lived the noble work of God. 
He knew no fierce unbalanced zeal, 
That spurns all human differings, 
Nor craveu fear, that shuns the steel, 
That carves the way to better things. 


—1}{0) 








And in the night of blood and grief, 
When horror rested on the ark, 
His was the calm, undimmed belief 
That felt God’s presence in the dark; 
Full well he knew each wandering star 
That once had decked the azure dome 
Would tremble through tie clouds of. War, 
And, like a prodigal, come home: 


He perished ere the angel Peace 
Aad rolled War’s curtain from the sky, 
But he shall live when wrong shall cease— 
The good and great can never die; 
For though his heart lie cold and still 
We feel it beating warm and grand, 
And still his spirit’s pulses thrill 
Through all the councils of the land. 


SI) 


The flag of strife at length is furled, 
Rebellion drops the gory knife ; 
The spring of peace glides up the world, 
Its buds are bursting into life. 
Beneath the death clouds low and dim, 
The serpent shrinks in black despair; 
We lift our eyes to freedom’s sun, 
And see the eagle hovering there. 
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Oh, for the hosts that sleep today, 

Lulled by the sound of Southern waves : 
The sun that lit them in the fray 

Now warnis the flowers upon their graves; 
Sweet flowers that speak iike words of love 

Between the forms of friend and foe, 
Perchance their spirits meet above, 

Who crossed their battle-blades below. 


’Twas not in vain the deluge came, 
And systems crumbled in the gloom, 
And not in vain have sword and flame- 
Robbed home and heart of life and bloom ; 
The mourners’ cross, the martyrs’ blood, 
Shall crown the world with holier rights, 
And slavery’s storm, and slavery’s flood, 
Leave Freedom's ark on loftier heights. 














As to the great oak flaring in the wind, io 
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To the grave’s low hill as to the Maiterhorn 








That shoulders out the sky.’’ 

All these combined to make the patriot. 

Patriotism—A patriot without a superior, 
Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever in the hearts of 
a patriotic people. What grander message can the 
whole world recall at his Centennial than his own in- 
spiring words showing his patriotic spirit: 

“If I ever feel the soul within me elevate and ex- 
pand to dimensions not wholly unworiiy of its Al- 
mighty Architect, it is when I contemplate the cause 
of my country, deserted by all the world beside, and 
I, standing up boldly and alone, and hurling defiance 
at her victorious oppressors. Here, without contem- 
plating consequences, before High Heaven and in the 
face of tie world, I swear eternal fidelity to the just 
cause, as I deem it, of the land’of my life, my liberty, 
aud iny lovel’’ 

Tableau. 


A Tribute 


Curtain. 


Heroic soul, in homely garb half hid, 
Sincere, segacious, melancholy, quaint ; 
Wha. he endured, no less than what he did, 
Hes reared his monument and crowned him saint. 
: —/.:T. Trowbridge 


When Lincoln died a type was lost to men. 
The earth has had her conquerors and kings, 
And many of the common great. Through all 
She only had one Lincoln. There are none 
Like him in all the annals of the past. 
He was the growth of our new soil; a child 
Of our new time; he was an American ; 
Was of tlie people, from the lowest rank ; 
And yet he scaled with ease the highest height. 
Mankind one of its few immortals lost, 

When Lincoln died. 


When Lincoln died, it seemed a providence; 
For he appeared as one sent for 2 work, 
Whom, when that work was done, God 

home. 4 
He led a splendid fight for Liberty ; 
And whien the shackles fell, thé land was saved, 
He laid his armour by and sought his rest, 
A glory sent from Heaven covered him 

When Lincoln died. 


summoned 


From The Commemoration Ode 
By J. R. Lowell 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom lute the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief; 
Forgive me if from the present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan 
Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old. World moulds aside she threw, 
And, clioosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge but never loved to Jead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained humap worth, 
Aud brave old wisdom of siaeerity, 
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They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind ; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all humankind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of tlie true elder race, 
And one of Plutarcl’s men talked with us face to face. 
I praise him not; it were too late: 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour,: 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindlv-earnest, brave, forseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


O, Captain! My Captain! 
By Walt Whitman 
(Abraham Lincoln, 1865, ) 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought 


is won; 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all ex- 
ulting, 

While follow eyes, the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring ; 


But! O heart, heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle 
trills— 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the 
shores a-crowding ; 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning ; 
Hear, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead! 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still ; 
My father does not feel my arm, he as no pulse nor 
will ; 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done ; ‘ é ‘ 
From tearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 
won ; 
Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread ; 
Walk the deck where my Captain lies 
Fallen cold and dead. 


We Sing His Praise 
O Lincoln! great, and wise, and good, 
Our gratitude to thee is due; 


A man beloved and understood, 
So just, so loyal, and sotrue! 


Struggling, striving, pushing onward, 
Ever doing what seemed best; 

Guarding, guiding, planning union, 
Peace, and love, and rest. 


So now our Lincoln I would crown 
With evergreens so fair; 

And may his name forever live 
Our love for him declare. 


All (with school) repeat.— 
And ever anew our hearts shall love 
His glorious deeds, his life, his name ; 
And ever anew our voices sing 
In loyal praise our hero’s fame. 


I am profitably engaged reading the Bible. Take 
all of this book upen reason that you can, and the 
balance on faith, and you will live and die a better 
man. (Said to Joshua Speed, about a year before the 
President's assassination.) 


With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive.on to finish the work we are in; to bind 
up ‘the Nation’s ‘wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the. battle, and for his widow and_ his 
orphans—to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.—Conclusion of Second Inaugural Address. 


as ant 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Abraham Lincoln 
[ Punch, the famous London comic paper, had abound- 
ed in attacks upon Lincoln. in cartoon and in text, 
during his lifetime. The foilowing tribute, written 
by its editor, was the more notable on that account. ] 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad tor the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face. 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing il] at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please. 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each ee as tho’ the way were plain, 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph, 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain. 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding-sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


Yes: he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen:— 

To make me own this man of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-boru king of men, 


My shallow judgment I had learned to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose; 

How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more true ; 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 


How humble, yet how hopeful he could be: 
How in good fortune and in ill, the same: 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


He went about his work,—such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand,-- 
As one who knows, where there’s a task to do, 
Man 9 manne will must Heaven’s good grace com- 
mand. 


Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow, 
That God makes instruments to work his will, 

If but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting mights,— 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken soi!, 

The iron-bark that turns the lumberer's axe, 
The rapid, that o'erbears the boatman's toil, 

The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s tracks, 


The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear ;— 
Such were the deeds that helped his youth to train: 
Rough culture,—but such trees large fruit may bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain. 


So he — up, a destined work to do, 
And lived to do it: four long-suffering years, 
Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through, 
And then he heard the hisses change to cheers; 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise. 

And took b@h with the same unwavering mood: 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 

And seemed to touch the goal from where he stood. 


A felon hand, between the goal and him. 

Reaciied from behind his back, a trigger prest,— 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 

Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to rest! 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 

When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thouglits of peace on earth, good will to men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame! 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high; 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came. 


A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin's hand,whereof men doubt 
If mere of horror or disgrace they bore: 
But thy foul crime, like Cain’s, stands darkly out. 


Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife, 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly striven; 
And with the martyr’s crown crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven. 
Tom Taylor (Mark Lemon) in London Punch. 


Lincoln 
In all the Heaven one object liolds my gaze, 
Compelling witness of a reverent heart, 
And ever, as I look increased amaze 
That miglity soul does to my soul impart. 


It bids me see in every clime and race 

The common bond that makes the world akin; 
To find the fatherhood in every face; 

To feel the love that brotherhood should win. 


With malice none—with charity for all 
It led a nation in its darkest hour, 

As though in silence it heard but the call 
Of Him who sent His own, divinest power, 

Oh, son of sons! all time to come will scan | 
Thy wondrous soul and cry, ‘‘ Behold the Man.’’ 


January, 1909 


Extracts from Lincoln’s Sayings 
(These can be used in Quotation Exercises. ) 


God must like common people or He would not have 
made so many. 

For thirty years I have been a temperance man, and 
I am too old to change. 

No man is good enough to govern another man with- 
out that other’s consent. 

I believe this Government cannot permanently en- 
dure half slave and half free. 

Nowhere in the world is presented a Government of 
so much liberty and equality. 

No men living are more worthy to be trusted than 
those who toil up from poverty. 

Gold is good in its place; but living, brave, and 
patriotic men are better than gold. 

If I live, this accursed system of robbery and shame 
in our treatment of the Indians shall be reformed. 

In law, it is good policy never to plead what you 
need not, lest you oblige yourself to prove what you 
can not. 

Let us have that faith that right makes might; and 
in that faith let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as 
we understand it. 

Understanding the spirit of our institutions to aim 
at the elevation of men, I am opposed to whatever 
tends to degrade them. 

The reasonable man has long since agreed that in- 
temperance is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of all evils among mankind. 

The purposes of the Almighty are perfect, and must 
prevail, though we erring mortals may fail accurately 
to receive them in advance. 

i know that the Lord is always on the side of right; 
but it is my constant anxiety and prayer that I and 
this Nation should be on tle Lord’s side. 

If this country cannot be saved without giving up 
the principles of Liberty, I was about to say that I 


’ would rather be assassinated on this spot than sur- 


render it. 

Many free countries have lost their liberty, and ours 
may lose hers; but if she shall, be it my proudesi 
plume, not that I was the last to desert, but that I 
never deserted her. 


How willingly would I exchange places today with 
the soldier who sleeps on the ground in the Army of 
the Potomac!—7o Hon. Schuyler Colfax, upon re- 
ceiving bad news from the Army. 


I cannot but know, what you ail know, that without 
a name, perhaps without a reason why IT should have a 
name, there has fallen upon me such a task as did not 
rest even upon the Father of his Country ;and, so feeling, 
I cannot but turn and look for that support witliout 
which it will be impossible to perform that great task. 
I turn, then, and look to the great American people, 
and to that God who has never forsaken them.—/¢d- 
ruary ’61. 


Gentlemen and fellow-citizens: T presume you all 
know who Iam; Iam humble Abraham Lincolu. I 
have been solicited by my many friends to become a 
candidate fo the legislature. My politics are shiorzt 
and sweet; I am in favor of a national bank, I am in 
favor of the internal improvement system and a high 
protective tariff. These are my sentiments and_ poli- 
tical principles. If elected, I shall be thankful; it 
not, it will be all the same.—First political speech, de- 
livered at Poppsville, Sungamon Co., Ill., in 1832. 








Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and ag a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


Tf your druggist can’t supply send 25 cents 
to Rinnai eaeenes. Wouxs, Providence »R.1., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in 
this department from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are 
reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful iu interesting children to 
write letters and compositions, ; 

These’ and all other subjects interesting to teachers of un- 
graded schools will be discussed in this department. . 

Letters should be short as our space is iimited and we want 
to give every State an opportunity fo be 1epreseuted. Every 
teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will 
receive cash remuneration for it. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Keep letter to Club members and private letter 
to the President entirely separate. For letters to Club Members 
use paper, 844x514. Write plainly and concisely on one side 
only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches 
long. 

Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as well 
as you are able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and 
punctuation are correct, Write the number of words the letter 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page and 
your true name and address, for the president’s guide, in the 
upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how jyou 
wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed 
to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


‘Club Motto for January 


Go, cleanse thy heart, and fill 
Thy soul with love and goodness. 
This is thy ‘task on earth, 
This is thy eager manhood’s proudest goal, 
To cast all meanness and world-worship forth, 
And thus exait the soul. 
—Robert Nicoll. 


President’s Letter for January 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
‘‘Blessing and blest may thy New Year be—- 
Brightest and best of the years to thee.’’ 


> 


I wonder if some of ‘‘iny girls,’’ now teaching, will 
remember the poem I have chosen for our New Year 
one? 


The Bell of the Angels 


There has come to my mind a legend, a thing I half 
torgot, 

And whether I read or dreamed it, ah, well, it matters 
not. 

It is said that in heaven at twilight a great bell softly 
swings. 

And man may listen and hearken to the wonderful 
music that rings, 

If he put from lis heart’s inner chamber all the pas- 
sion, pain and strife, 

Heartaches and weary longings that throb in the pulses 
of life,— ; 

If he thrusts from his soul all hatred, all thoughts of 
wicked things, 

He can hear in the holy twilight how the bell of the 
angel rings. 


And I think there is in this legend, if we open our 
eyes to see, 

Somewhat of an inner meaning, my friend, to you and 
me} 

Let us look in our hearts and question, ‘‘Can pure 
thoughts enter in 

To a soul if it be already the dwelling of thoughts of 
sin?’?’ 

So, then, let us ponder a little; Jet us look in our 
hearts and see 

If the twilight bell of the angels could ring for us— 
you and me.— 

— Selected. 


There were, once upon a time, and somewliere—-I 
won’t say where, for that’s a secret!—twelve girls who 
had each a little painted pansy-panel with this Bell of 
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the Angels copied on one side. Each of the Pansies 
was to repeat to herself, every day, at the twilight 
hour this little poem, and each of us was to 


‘‘look in our hearts and see 
If that twilight bell of tbe angels could ring for us— 
you and me.”’ 

Most of the girls were teaching their first term of 
school. And you know by sad experience, how easy 
it is to get worried and nervous and to speak 
sharply when things don’t go as they ‘‘ might, could, 
should and would’’ in a schoolroom full of restless 
little youngsters. And these Pansies found the ‘‘bells’’ 
a very good recipe for calmness and ‘‘sunniness’’ in 
general. So let's try it. 


Some of our Western teachers ask for some hints for 
‘away out West’’ booklets. So we will take Montana 
for our State Booklet chat this month. 

Before you take up the history and geography of 
this State, suppose you try a recreation period of half 
an hour whenever there is a chance to squeeze it into 
your program. This will get the pupils interested in 
the booklet, and willing to study upon the subject of 
its history, later. Devote one chapter to ‘‘ Recre- 
ations,’’ for there is no State in the Union so rich in 
material in the line of odd names. For example, let 
the pupils collect a Menagerie of Creeks. Such 
queer, and often comical names, as Montana waters 
indulge in! And you will find so many birds and 
animals in these creeks that you will be astonished, 
I’m sure, at your remarkable collection. For there is 
the :— , 

Quaking Asp Creek. Horse Creek. Dog Creek. An- 
telope Creek. Porcupine Creek. White Horse Creek. 
Beaver Creek. Cat Creek. Buffalo Creek. Trout 
Creek. Salmon Trout Creek. These are not the only 
ones, by any means, for your Creek Menagerie. I give 
these only for a ‘‘star‘er.’’ 

Next, make a list of ‘‘Queer Waters,’’ e. g:— 

Woman’s Pocket Creek, (and a good-sized pocket it 
is!) Sixteen Mile Creek. Two Medicine Creek. 
Squaw Creek. Sunday Creek. Cabin Creek. Big 
Timber Creek. Peoples’ Creek. Surprise Creek. 
And more than one Montana Creek, I’m sure, will 
be a ‘‘Surprise’’ to you by its name! You might 
plant a forest of creeks, too; for we find 

Big Box Elder Creek. Cottonwood Creek. Cedar 
Creek. Cherry Creek. Maple Creek. Birch Creek. 
Sage Creek. Willow Creek. 

The rivers and lakes are as odd as the creeks; for 
we find— 

Rosebud River. Powder River. Grey Bull River. 
Tongue ‘River. Milk River. Musselshell River. 
Snake River. Sun River. 

And such a queer set of buttes, peaks and mountains 
as we find on our Montana trip! 
Crazy Mts. Bear Paw Mts. 
Whiskey Buttes. Snake Butte. 

cupine Butte. 

As for the towns, you may choose between— _ 

Paradise. Pony. Sunset. Jocko. Maiden. Wis- 
dom. White Pine. Crab Tree. Chestnut. Central 
Park. St. Louis. Florence. Truly.’ Cora. Magpie. 
Dog Creek. . 

But there is one Montana.town that it wouldn’t seem 
quite safe to live inside of—Anaconda! 

Now, with these hints, don’t you think you'll find 
an abundance of material for your chapter of ‘‘fun,’’ 
besides many pleasant recreation periods on Friday 
afternoons, perliaps, as the children weave the names 
into games or puzzles to be copied into their State 
Booklet? For example, write these questions and 
answers on separate slips—the former on long slips, 
the latter on shorter ones: 

I. What place in Montana will the smoker choose? 
Answer—Tobacco Plains. 

2. Where in Montana can the raffia enthusiast find 
good riaterial? Answer—Sweet Grass Hills. 

3. What mountain of Montana will the Indian wrap 
around him? -Answer—Painted Robe Mt. 

4. What lake of Montana will the hermit prefer to 
live near? Answer—Lonesome Lake. 

With twenty or forty such slips play a game of 
‘*matching,’’—questious in one pile, answers in an- 
other. Let each pupil bring to class five of these 
double slips which Le las luuted up, aad there will 
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Wolf Mt. Elk Mts. 
Tiger Butte. Por- 
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be enough for a good game. And he will be quite 
familiar with the map of Montana by the time his list 
is prepared, you see, besides having much pleasure in 
this gun-less hunting match. 

’Make the historical chapter a series of stories;— 
e. g., Montana was settled by Americans in 1852—gold 
mines were opened there in 1864. Let one ot the pupils 
write a story of adventure, founded on fact, bringing 
in the settler and gold-fever days. In 1864 (May) 
formed into a Territory: made a State, February 20, 
1889. 

Let the pupil whose subject is ‘‘Climate’’ make a 
tour of the State, hunting for an ideal spot in which 
to make his home. He will speak of the dry, bracing, 
healthful air; ‘‘the influence of the great Japan cur- 
rent flowing north from the equator—whiclh pours its 
heated breath against the low coast lines of Oregon 
and Washington,. and thence East—is sensibly felt in 
Montana, and even beyond its eastern border.’’ (Let 
-him bring a supply of such ‘‘items’’ into his story.) 

There should be one chapter on Montana mines; for 
Montana, you remember, produces more copper than 
any other State in the Union, and ranks high in the 
output of gold and silver. Tell, also, about its coke, 
and its immense coal fields. One of the pupils should 
be chosen to visit each of the most important mining 
centers and write it up for the booklet. One boy, 
e. g., will find everything he can on Butte, one of the 
great copper-mining centers of the world. (By the 
way, let him find out also about the names in this 
region. Butte means ‘‘an isolated peak or abrupt 
elevation of land,’’ he knows. Let him describe the 
buttes in the Northwest. Butte City is in Silver Bow 
County, on Deer Lodge river; su there is a chance for 
some interesting Indian stories at this point. ) 

Another pupil will visit the smelters at Anaconda, 
which has large works for the reduction of copper ore. 

One chapter will be devoted to Ranch Life—Roose- 
velt’s Ranch, in the great Wool Valley, (in the val- 
leys east of the mountains more wool is produced than 
in any other State of the section.) On a big Cattle 
Ranch, A Cowboy’s Life, etc., will be some of the 
subjects to be taken up. Another clrapter could be 
given to Indian Reservations in Montana. Your 
chapter on Picturesque Montana will be a delightful 
one, for there are the wonderful Great Falls of the 
Missouri River, (in Choteau County), The Yellow- 
stone River and Park (Yellowstone Park, you re- 
member, lies in Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, and 
so you must describe the Montana share of it,) the 
mountains, geysers, (spouting water 250 feet into the 
air), the wonderful colored cliffs, mineral springs, 
etc. 

Montana is rich, indeed, in the picturesque, as well 
as in its mineral store, its forests, and fertile soil. 
The pupils will be interested in such items as: ‘‘On 
the grassy foothills of Montana cattle keep in prime 
condition the year around, and the range beef com- 
pares favorably with the corn-fed.’’ Your pupils’ 
fathers probably have to feed their cattle in the win- 
ter, so this will be an item for them to note. Let 
each pupil find an ‘‘item’’ for this chapter of ‘‘notes.’’ 
And let every chapter be well illustrated with kodak 
views and souvenir postcards. For with ranches, 
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HOW SOME PUPILS COME TO SCHOOL 


mountains, mines, cliffs, geysers, smelters, cowboys, 
etc., you see you have a wealth of picture material ! 
Wilbur Smith, of the Oxford School, North Carolina, 
lias sent me a Booklet of his State, exceedingly well 
gotten up. I wish we had room to reproduce it here. 
But as we have not space for tlie Booklet, we will put 
his name at the head of our State Booklet Honor List. 
And whien our Montana boys and girls have completed 
their charming State Booklet—and I’m sure they’ll 
find it a delightful region to write up—I'd be dee-- 
lighted to receive a copy of it! 
Cordially your friend, 
Jean HALIFAX, President. 


Travel Club Letters 


Teaching in the Wild West 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Please come with me to this little fourteen by twen- 
ty log schoolhouse,—with no paper on the walls, just 
the bare, rough, besmoked logs and mud daubing. log 
beams overhead with boards laid on them and then a 
quantity of dirt thrown on these to keep out the heat 
in summer and cold in winter. Nota mat, chart or 
any apparatus whatever. Not even a wooden box, 
slielf, waste basket, ash pail, stove, shovel or any of 
the mecessaries of ‘the modern schoclroom. Just the 
four walls, a few text books stacked upon the rough 
wooden structure which served for a teacher’s desk—at 
least it was called by that name, but it was so high, 
massive and incenvenient, that one would imagine 
that it was built with some notion of a protection, for 
it looked more like a shield or something to retreat be- 
hind in time of danger! The floor was very thickly 
laid with a coat of dust, and, what is worse, no water 
within one-fourth of a mile and that from an irrigation 
ditch (it being in the arid region of Wyoming). 
And what was still worse, not a director within fifteen 
miles, and they very unconcerned about school mat- 
ters, and no railroad or trolley to take one over 
the deserts, hills and bad lands to see them! 
The children’s desks in one school were rough hoine- 
made tables around which four or sometimes six child- 
ren sat in chairs, and when they came to their classes 
they brought their chairs with them, there being no 
recitation benches, but in tlris schoolhonse they were 
large clumsy home-made seats and desks. In the 
center of the room was a rusty wood stove, the pipe 
ascending through a hole in the roof through which 
the occasional rain persisted in descending, much to 
the detriment of the stove. When the young fun-lov- 
ing people in the place wished a frolic, they would 
gather at the schoolhouse on some pleasant evening, 
move the tables and chairs back against the walls, 
carry the stove out doors, and trip the light fan- 
tastic toe to their heart’s content. We were very 


often out of wood, or to use a western plirase, ‘‘shy of 
We then had to gather 


wood’’ or ‘‘the wood was all.’’ 
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it, ‘‘rustle it’’ (another western term) till we could 
persuade a ranchman to goto the mountains (fifteen 
miles) and haul us some juniper roots. The large 
school boys would then fall in and cut it up for use. 

Most of the pupils came five, six, and seven miles 
to school, some on horseback and some a-foot. The 
teacher boarded five miles from her school and forded 
the Big Horn river twice a day either on horseback or 
in a lerge wagon drawn by a span of mules, the water 
often coming in the wagon box so thatit was necessary 
to keep the feet well up on the dashboard. 

On account of the distance to travel, the school 
is in session during the summer and fall, but as it 
is situated just in the shadow of and surrounded by 
snow-capped mountains no inconvenience from heat is 
suffered as there is always a cool breeze. 

The yard? Well, there was nothing to clean. Justa 
few sage brush and grease, and not a few cactus plants 
with long prickly needles on them; and woe to any 
little foot that comes in contact with them, for the 
spikes, being from two to three inches long, very 
easily penetrate through shoes and clothing. There 
was not a blade of grass or a tree in sight, or any- 
thing to remove the monotony of the bare dry soil. 
So I did not molest the few green sage brush strug- 
gling there for an existence. 

But to redeem myself, lest my fellow teachers may 
think I was too indolent and did not try to better 
conditions, I will tell what I did or endeavored to do 
if. some cases. 

I at first wrote a note to the directors asking for 
building paper to tack on the walls, offering to put 
it on myself, but received no reply. Again I wrote 
to another member of the board, stating by way of a 
gentle hint that I had written before but must have 
made a mistake in the address as I had received no 
reply. I had not seen any of the members of the 
board, having been employed by letter and not by 
one of the board. After weary weeks of waiting, I 
received a little crumpled note saying that they could 
not furnish the things that I wanted, because the 
bridge had gone out in the recent freshet and they 
could not reach the town. The total cost would have 
been about four dollars. In tie meantime, the child- 
ren and teacher had carried water in pails and scrubbed 
the fioor, We also desired a school library and began 
to talk about it, but it sounded extravagant, as there 
was no ready money and no way of getting any as we 
could then see. But we were determined to make a 
beginning. We at first wrote to our State Represent- 
ative asking him for all the government publications 
that he couid send. We also asked for a large mat 
of the United States (which perhaps not all the teachers 
may know will be sent for the asking). This he sent, 
also a good but unmounted map of Wyoming, which 
we pasted on cloth and one of the boys mounted on 
sticks. He also sent a generous supply of books, 
among which were the Year Book, Congressional 
Directory, The Panama Canal, Louisiana Purchase, 
Geoloyical Survey of National Park and a great many 
others which were useful as reference books, and they 
did very well for a foundation. And you know, 
‘*Rome was not built ina day.’’ We also wrote to 
both United States senators and to the State senators 
and received a number of books. 

We now needed some kind of a case to put our books 
in, for the roof leaked so badly that they would soon 
be spoiled if left exposed, and the dirt that is piled 
on all Wyoming’s log buildings is forever sifting 
down on the heads of tle occupants, books, desks and 
everything in the room. It is not unusual to see us 
walking around with dirt on our heads. In oiden 
times it was a sign of mourning, but not in this case, 
for we are as happy as pure air and bright sunlight can 
make us. Also it is no uncommon occurence to see 
a rattlesnake dangling trom above or fall from the 
ceiling, too close to one’s feet tor comfort, much to 
the amusement of the pupils and the fright of the 
teacher if she happens to be a ‘‘tendertoot’’ from the 
east. But it is soon dispatched by the heel of a young 
rancher or the stove handle in the hands of a fair 
miss. After much deliberation, we concluded that a 
dry-goods box would answer the purpose of book-case 
very well and correspond with the surroundings. 
Thereafter every time a rancher went to the nearest 
town, which was a distance of fifteen miles, we im- 
portuned him to bring us the said box, but as many 
times we were disappointed for always came the 
courteous reply, ‘‘No, Mom, there are no boxes in 
Lovell today.’’ Wyoming being a barren State, lum- 
ber is at a premium, and all boxes are eagerly sought 
for, to be used in construction of househoid furniture, 
for very often they serve as wash stands, chairs, 
benclies, bedsteads, tables, conches, cupboards, trunks, 
and they are put to various uses outside the house. 

About this time the children began to talk of fire- 
crackers, lemonade and ice cream, suggesting to us 
that it was nearing the Fourth of July. We talked the 
subject over and decided we would have some exer- 
cises on that day and forthwith evervbody became 
busy searchig for and learning recitations and songs. 
All worked hard to get ready. We sent invitations to 
the parents, which were designed and written by the 
pupils and teacher. They cut drawing paper into 
sheets or leaves about three by four inches. On one 
side we drew a flag and colored it with crayola, on 
the other side was the invitation, which read:—‘‘The 
teacher and pupils of Sunny Side School cordially 
invite you tospend Fourth of July with them at Crook- 
ed Creek Canyon. Exercises at ten o’clock. Dinner 
served at noon,’’ (then the name of the writer.) 
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INTERIOR OF THE SCHOOLROOM AFTER IT WAS PAPERED 


The children were so animated over the prospects 
of an outing that it was difficult to keep their minds 
on their lessons the last few days before the Fourth. 
All would be quiet in the schooiroom when a little 
hand would be raised and a little voice pipe out: 
‘*Miss M!’’ ‘‘Well, what is it, Charlie?’ ‘‘My mam- 
ma has baked two cakes with frosting on ’em for the 
picnic, and she is going to bring some lemons.’’ Then 
again another little grimy hand would be raised and 
another little voice would call, ‘‘Miss M. my grand- 
ma is coming to the celebration,’’ and once during 
recitation a rather sober-minded boy was trying to 
struggle through the intricacies of adjectives and 
adverbs and the teacher was waiting patiently for him 
to stumble through the recitation, when suddenly he 
paused and his face lighted up with a bright smile, 
and what did I hear! Not adjectives and adverbs, but, 
‘*Miss M., my mother is making seven tins of -bread 
for the picnic and we are going to start the day before 
and camp on the road over night, as we will have six- 
teen miles to go, and Pa says to tell you that we will 
sure be there by ten o'clock.’’ Scold them? No, 
bless their dear little hearts, the picnic and its antici- 
pation did them more good than a month's hard study. 

The eventful day at last arrived. The neighbors, 
friends and patrons turned out in a body, ladened with 
baskets, boxes, trunks, paiis and parcels filled with 
all the ‘‘goodies’’ supposed to support the wants of 
the inner man. All drove to the Canyon, whliere a 
profusion of bunting and flags was displayed among 
the green cottonwood trees, close toa clear babbling 
brook, Here we had our exercises, which consisted of 
patriotic selections, a flag salute, and many of the old 
tinie memories, poems and patriotic songs. The char- 
acter of tle program was well calculated to inspire 
patriotism in the hearts of the pupils. 

Each pupil wore a tiny flag, anda red, white and 
blue badge bearing the picture of Washington. These 
we made. The suggestion we read in the Normal In- 
structor of a few years ago. We cut shields from stiff 
blue paper and smaller ones of white paper. We then 
cut the picture of Washington from cancelled two cent 
stamps. These were pasted togetier, first the large 
blue, then the white, then the picture. We cut draw- 
ing paper in sheets or leaves and drew a red, white, 
and blue patriotic design on for the cover page, then 
on two other sheets we wrote the program of the day 
and tied the three leaves together at one corner with 
red or green baby ribbon, thus forming little. booklets. 
These were given to the audience’ as.:sonvenirs. Thie 
children acted their parts well and we then had dinner, 
and such a dinner. About sixty people gathered 
around the spread while the beautiful mountains on 
either side, raising their majestic many colored sum- 
mits to the height of two thousand feet, looked down 
on the scene with calm approbation and the crystal 
brook seemed to join with the laughter and frolic. All 
had a good time and returned home feeling happy. 
This gained the good will and co-operation of the patrons, 
and so was a profit as well as a pleasure, WvyOMING. 
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“THE AFTERNOON WAS SPENT IN CLIMBING THE 
MOUNTAINS” 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 
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“ESTERBROOK”? 
stands for all that 
is best in pens. 


Tener 


Yon 
‘2D 


The standard of 
the world. 

All styles — fine, 
medium and broad 
points. 


RE 


Pe 
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Ask your stationer. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
26 John St., New York, 
Works: Camden, N. J. 








POSITIONS 
46,712 






Excellent chances for aj 
year. No influence o 
quired, 


$840 to $1,800 per year. 


EVERY STATE 


Commission. 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 


Nalism, Penmanship, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places durirg the past year. 
intment this 
any kind re- | 
Only a common school 
education is necessary. These ¢ 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now i 
Government Service at salaries from 


Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
-sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement. containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 


We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 

Che Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex- Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
be = ationce for one of our catalogues. It will be 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
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Teachers Help-One-Another Ciub—Continued 








From Nevada, the *‘Sage-Brush State”’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers : — 

Having never seen a letter in these columns from Nevada, and 
having taught here for some time, I take the liberty to add my 
mite. Mining is the most paramount industry in Nevada. The 
State legislature says so, and perliaps a majority of the inhabitants 
will make a like contention, therefore, there can be no dispute 
on the point. But the assertion only covers the present; it does 
not take into consideration the fertile fields and productive soil 
awaiting the hand of the rancher in various parts of the State and 
what the ultimate results will be. We have an intimate knowledge 
of the great Carson Valley ranches worth two hundred dollars an 
acre, but we do not realize the rich fertile fields in the southern 
part of the State. Down there the productions of the semi-tropical 
regions thrive and the production is really wonderful; here those 
of the temperate zone are produced. 

The Moapa Valley, situated in the southern neck of Nevada, is 
one of the garden spots of the earth. Here oranges, lemons, and 
all tropical fruits grow in abundance, since it has a dry, tropical 
climate suited to these products. The valley is well watered by 


in rainfall. The dry atmosphere, however, is con:lucive to the 
highest flavored fruits, giving the Moapa Valley products a rep- 
utation which is becoming world wide. Crops follow each other 
during the year in succession—three crops of figs and two of pears 
each year, Peaches ripen in May and cantaloupes in June. From 
the latter gardeners have made as high as four hundred dollars 
per acre in one year, 

The Meapa Valley is the home of the grape, which grows easily 
and ripens to perfection in the dry climate. Oranges, lemons, 
eucalyptus, and other trees of lower California have been planted 
there and are thriving even better than in their native State. One 
farmer sold one thousand, one hundred dollars worth of asparagus 
from a single acre and another sold four hundred dollars of lettuce 
from one quarter-acre. Almonds, nuts, and pomegranates grow 
more Juxuriantly than anywhere else. This valley was little 
known until recently on account of its isolation, but the building 
of the Clark road has brought it to the attention of the world and 
it has proved one of the valuable garden tracts in the country. 
Anything which grows in Southern California or any semi-trop- 
ical climate can be raised in Moapa Valley. 

My letter is growing rather long fora first attempt so shall 
close, but will call again if permitted. O. V.G., Nev. 

(Certainly —you shail call again. And can you send us pictures 
—kodaks or postcards—-of your State? These will add to the in- 
terest of your letter. What a garden spot the Moapa Valley must 
be! And how I should enjoy a winter there !—PRESIDENT. | 


From Canada 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

As I have seen no letters trom this part,I will send youa descrip- 
tion of life in Central Alberta, Canada, where I am teaching a 
rural school. 

A few years ago this country was nothing but a vast prairie land 
with ranchers’ homes some twenty to forty miles apart, with the 
treeless prairie stretching between and then far away to tiie foot- 
hills of the Rockies. These ranchers live an easy, simple life. 
Their houses are small but comfortable. Their cattle and horses 
are branded and then turned out to wander where they may and 
feed upon the abundant, nutritious gras:. Every spring there isa 
roundup of the horses, when they are brought in and the colts 
branded. 

But the progressive tide of immigration is forcing the rancher 
either to sell off his herds or move northeastward to a wider 
range, far from the railroads, Farming is taking the piace of 
ranching, and large fields of oats, barley, and wheat are to be 
seen on every farm. The early settlers or ‘‘homesteaders’’ are 
building farm houses in place of the little one or two-roomed 
shack which was their pioneer home. 

The wild animals are becoming scarce here, but the gopher 


abounds in countless numbers, to the great annoyance of the 
| farmers, as it is very destructive to the crops. Foxes and badgers 


The dismal howl of the 
Wild ducks abound in the 
found farther 


are not so plentiful as a few vears ago. 
coyote is to be heard during the nigiit. 
sloughs or lakes. Antelope and prairie chicken are 
nortii in the timber. 

The summers here are short and warm, with sufficient rain to 
insure good crops, but the one drawback to farming is the hail 
storms which are likely to occur during July and Angust. The 
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| or postcard views to illustrate her article. 


winters are long but not so cold as one would imagine for this 
latitude. We may have a few very cold days, but these are fol- 


natural springs which supply by irrigation what the country needs | 





lowed by the warm chinook winds from the west which soon melt 
the snow. Horses and cattle graze out here all winter and are not 
taken care of unjess during a severe storm. Then the cattle are 
taken in for two or three days and fed hay. Our land is known 
as ‘‘Sunny Alberta’’ and is worthy of the name. 
MAID OF THE NorTH. 

{We welcome the Maid of the North, and want her to be sure 
and call again. We want to know more about Alberta, and hope 
she can tell us of this northwestern region, and send us kodaks 
She is our only Alberta 
club member, so we shali expect her to write enough to make up 
for all the other Alberta teachers !—PRESIDENT| 





‘ Teachers who desire to make 
School Souvenirs some suitable gitt to their pu- 
pils, at Close oi School, or any Holiday, Anniversary occasion, can- 
not do better than to make use of some of our handsome School 
Souvenirs. Tirese, you know, are prepared especially for each 
school, and have the names of teacher, (plotograpli also, if de- 
sired) and of all the pupils on them. We have some particularly 
handsome new styles for this year. See the descriptive ady. on 
another page and send for free samples. | 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 











“NATIONAL 
White Sale 


Booklet Nov- Ready 


The “NATIONAL” White Sale Booklet 
for January is ready—is going to be sent to 
two and one-half million women. One copy is 
ready for YOU FREE. Will YOU write for it ? 


FORTY-TWO NEW WAISTS are pic- 
tured, January Prices are quoted on the new 
muslin underwear, and the advance Spring 
skirts and silk suits are shown. Every page 
will interest you. 









YOU want the “NATIONAL” White Sale 
Booklet. You 
will find it inter- Corset 
Cover 


esting —advanta- 
geous to you. 
Won’t you write 
for YOUR FREE 
copy NOW? 


No. C 22 


49c 


WE PAY POSTAGE , 






Waist 
No. C20 \ 


$1.49 ' 


WE PAY POSTAGE 
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With Silk | 
Drop Skirt ' 


$10" 


WE PAY 
EXPRESSAGE jg 


Petticoat 
No. C 23 


98c 


WE PAY 
POSTAGE 






No. 020, 
) An Abso- 
» bes lutely New 
~~ Design, @ 
waist that will 
please you, and @ 
real bargain for you. 
Made of India Lawn. Entire waist 
both front and back is tucked; front trimmed with pearl but- 
tons. Sleeves are also tucked, and the cuff effect and collar are 
frilled with Val lace. Closes in back under a plait. Can be 
had with long sleeves and in white or black. 


Price, $1.49. We Pay Postage. 


No. C21. Skirt of E zectle pnt Quality Voile in black 
only. This faultlessly tailorec rt is made with nine epee ep 
ide-plaits and is handsomely wie ned with three folds of satin, * 


each of which is paralleled hy two narrow satin straps. Satia 
buttons are used down the front with charming effect 

Price, without Drop Skirt, a6. 98. Price, with black 
Taffeta Silk Drop Skirt attached, $10, 48. We Pay 
Ex pressage. 

No. C22. Corset Cover of French Cambric in Nun- 
nery Design. Yoke of exquisitely embroidered Persian Lawn. 
Delicate embroidery also extends around neck and armholes 
and silk baby ribbon affords a dainty tinish, 

Price, 49 cents. We Pay Postage. 

No. C28. Petticoat of Gane Auslity e jombvte,, well 
made and serviceable. The e th 
wide ruffle of handsome a aaa oidery and i cat ttily 
trimmed with four hemstitche i tuck Gathered dust rufite 
beneath. Price, 98 cents. We Pay Postage. 

Order these ,special garments. They will save you 
money and give you thé pleasure of really new styles— 
the advantage of genuine bargains, sold under the usual 


“NATIONAL” Policy 


Your money back if you ask for it. Express 
age Prepaid te all parte of the United States. 


“NATIONAL” Style Book 


For Spring 1909. Ready January 25th 
Write for your FREE Copy To-day 


No. expense has been spared to secure ALL the 
desirable New Spring Styles, to picture for YOU every- 
thing of interest in dress—to make this.the most interest- 
ing, compléte and attractive book of New York Fashions 
ever issued. You want YOUR copy of this Style Book, 
—want.it.reserved for you It.is FREE.. Won’t you, 
without fail, write for it To-day? 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


4 West 24th Street, New York City 
Bi. Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches 
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Adhesives 
that Keep Fresh 
for Years 


Dennison’s Adhesives are the 
only ones that never spoil—never 
row sour—nevercake, It’s all 
ue to superior materials, im- 
proved methods of makingand 
to the wonderful Patent Pin 
Tubes. Dennison’s Adhesives 
are ever ready for instant use. 
Pull out the pin! then squeeze 
out just the amount required 
and spread with the metal 
spreader,. No brush needed, 
Replace tne pin and the tube 
becomes air-tight. Dennison’s 
Adhesives will stick anythin 
_ Stickable—give them a triak 

















GLUE, PASTE AND MUCILAGE 








In Patent Pin Tubes 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 
Ask for them or send 10 cents for 
sainple tube of Glue, Paste or 
Mucilage. Address Dept “60,” 
at our nearest store. 


Dernioon cMlanufactuiing 
Gompany 


The Tag Makers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnat 8t. 


CHICAGO 8ST. LOUIS 
128 Franklin St. 418 North 4th Se 





B SHORTHAKD 
T Eston y.VAS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd's Syllabi¢ System is easy to learn 

easy to write—easy to reud, Simple. Practical. Speedy 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions-no shading as in other 
systems. No long list of word signs to confuse. Only nine 
characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command, 

The best system for stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men. Lanvors, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems, Our 
zraduates hold high grade positions everywhere, Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, etc, 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, 





SCHOOLS 
Chicago, Illinois. 






























LEATHER ART CALENDAR 


Artistically executed in burnt leather with red 
leather berries appliqued. 

COLORS: Brown, Green or Gray, 

DESIGNS: Holly or California Peppers, 

[Indicate color and design desired. 

PRICES: 60c postpaid. Small Calendars with 
simple burned design 25c. 

PIPE RACKS with burnt Indian design T5e post- 
paid. All orders promptly filled. Dept. N. 


BURNT LEATHER ART CO., Dansville, N. Y. 











‘Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
/ nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
professors in our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricultural, C clal, N t 
and Common School branches. 








Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 





John F. Genung, Ph. D., Write today for a free copy of our 
Professor of English elghty-page catalogue. 


34 Besse Place 
Springfield, Mess. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 











COPIED 25¢ Doz, Photo Postals 50¢ Doz, 
BUTTON 8 same face 25e, Elegant work. 
Gum Stamps, 24 for 25¢. All kinds Phote 
Jewelry, Your Photo retd. New Il, Cat. at 


Sample of work 4e. Agts Wutd. SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept 


N. 1, Sta. L, Brooklyn, 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 
Club Letters 


How We Secure Prompt Attendance 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In-our graded schools the room in each building having the best 
attendance per cent for the week,—as figured in the rules below— 
las on Friday a quarter holiday and a pennart or picture to hang 
on the wallthat week. Ina country school the class having the 
best attendance might have the honors. This has proved very 
eifective in my grade of thirty-one. In the past five weeks I 
have had only two half-days absence. The other grades are not 
far behind. 

In keeping the attendance in the ‘‘Game,’* count tardiness 
by keeping time of arrival at school. Have a place whiere the 
pupil can write his name and time. At the end of the week take 
the sum of the cases of tardiness and figure as follows: Use 360 
miuutes as the denominator and the sum of the tardy minutes as 
the numerator and add to days absence. This will give each room 


the same chance. 
A Candy Sale 


To raise money there is no easier way than a ‘‘Candy Sale.’’ 

Solicit each child for home-made candy of uniform size. Often 
there are children who can not make candy but can give sugar for 
‘*teacher’’ to make up. Advertise well in other rooms and remind 
the children to do likewise among their friends. Build a small 
booth, or a counter next to the building or in an empty room, 
sack the candy into five-cent quantities, and sell before school 
morning and noon, (The grocery man will often give the sacks.) 
Have the children do as much of the sale work as their ages will 
allow. We voted for our clerks. 








—Mary LEVE, Washington. 

[We want some more hints from Washington, for we find that 
the Far West is very wide-awake, and can furnish decidedly good 
‘*helps’’.—PRESIDENT. | 

“Delight-Full” Posters 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— : 

My winter term is finished, so I have time to wonder if I could 
write anything that would be acceptable for our Club. I enjoy 
reading other teachers’ letters so much that I am glad to add my 
mite. 

One year I taught where I had a very small blackboard to use. 
Probably many ot you have met the same condition. I bought a 
cheap dark green window shade and fastened it so I could roll it 
up or down,—and what a variety of uses I found for it! It held 
my Program, printed. with colored crayon, sy Roll of Honor, my 
Record of Headmarks. I soon discovered that anything written 
with chalk could be erased ; and that if a damp cloth were used 
the curtain could be made almost as clean as when new, and so 
could be used again and again. Do you sometimes get tired of 
programs and wish for something new? I tried this plan and was 
pleased with the result. I made hecktograph copies of posters, 
something like the following, and sent one to each home, and 
tacked one to the telephone pole near the school house. 


NOTICE 
AT NO. 1 SCHOOL HOUSE 


November 11, 1907 At 2 P. M.: 


Friday Afternoon 





CONTESTS AND RACES 
Contests, Reading Contests, History Contest, Peanut 


Races, Potato Races, Biscuit Races, etc. 
, 


Arithmetic 


, 
Come and take part in the Corn Guessing Contest and win the 


Don’t fail to see Punch and Judy. 
COME! COME! COME! 


When Friday afternoon came, the little number class tried to 
see which could give the answers to the smaller combinations first 
and so get the cards on which they were printed. The class that 
had been learning the multiplication table ‘‘spelled down’’ using 
the table. The eighth grade had history cards to test their know- 
ledge of historical personages. The smaller reading classes read 
and spelled. The winner in each contest received a celluloid 
heart, tied with baby ribbon, and having the name of the contest 
for which it was given, written on it. After recess the contests 
were of a different order. I had a boitle filled with corn for them 
to guess the number of kernels. I gave two prizes,—hearts show- 
ing four-leaf clover on one side and a swastika cross on the other, 
—one to the visitor that made the best guess and one to the scholar 
whose guess was most nearly correct. 

Then we had the other races and the Punch and Judy show. I 
made the figures for the show from paper according to directions 
given in the Delineator, two or three yearsago. We had our crr- 
tains up and the boys gave quite a spirited entertainment. 

It really took very little time to prepare for all this, and as I 
made the prizes myself, the cost was not great. 

The ladies who attended seemed to enjoy it immensely, and 
congratulated me on the success of my afternoon.—FRANCEs, Iowa. 

[The posters ‘‘ Frances, of Iowa’’ sends are delightful and must 
be full of delight for the youngsters. We invite her most cor- 
dially to call again with some more hints for us. Iowa seems to 
be a good hint-producing State, as some of our best correspondents 


write from her schools. —PRESIDENT. ] 

Seeley’s Question Book and Normal 
You Can Get vane an one year for only $1.27. 
Primary Plans one year and the Question Book only $1.52. 
This Question Book, prepared by a noted educator, is eminently 
useful to teachers for self-improvement, in preparing for teachers’ 
examinations and for class use. It is cheerfully sent on the 
‘*money back if not perfectly satisfied,’’ basis, See description 
elsewhere in this journal. 


lucky prize. 
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Bancroft Training School 
For Mentally Subnormal Children 


ny mle home surroundings and kindly personal 
interest ineach pupil. New Department of Experimental 
Psychology insures true scientific method of training. Our 


Home Correspondence Course 


puts within'the reach of parents who are unable to send 
their children to school the most scientific methods of 
training backward children, The course is adapted to 
the special needs of each child. 


Teachers’ Correspondence Course 


This course is of interest to teachers who wish to add to 
their knowledge of the education of normal children a 
special knowledge in the teaching of subnormal cases. 
Catalogue and particulars of school work and of 
correspondence courses sent on request. : 


MARGARET BANCROFT, Principal, P. 0. Box 119, Haddonfield, N. J. 


PINT OF INK 
AND A NOISELESS BLACKBOARD 
ERASER FOR 10 CENTS. 


The Dann’s Noiseless Eras- 
er and Rowles Inkessence 
possess such exceptional 
merit that they are used in 
the schools of the leading 
cities. 

In order to acquaint school 
people with the great merit 
of these articles and the 
economy intheir use, I will 
mail one of the erasers and 
a pint package of the Ink- 
essence upon receipt of Iocts. 
(Positively not more than 
one order filled for one per- 
son at this special rate) 














E. W. A. ROWLES, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 


COMPLETE CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 


N233—235 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 











Have You Ever? 


Yes, have you ever wished you could have all your 
school book and school su ply orders filled by one 
house, a house that would guarantee prompt and 
satisfactory service and low prices? Ifso, you need 
look no further, for all the advantages just named 
are accorded our customers. 


We carry one of the largest assortments of school 
books in the country and can supply promptly practi- 
eally every school book published. By sending all of 
your orders to us, you save time and trouble, because 
you can include everything in one order, 


Of special interest to teachers are : our Department 
of Teachers’ Helps, where ail kinds of teachers’ aids 
mer be obtained; our Entertainment Department, 
which contains a complete line of Plays, Kecitation 
Books, et:.; our Library Department, containing 
standard and popular works at reasonable prices ; our 
Subscription Department, which offers the leading 
Magazines at cut rates. 

If you have not received a copy of our catalog re- 


cently, send for one at once and if a memper ofa 
school Board, state your official position. 


HALL & McCREARY, 
257 Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. 

















A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know!- 
edge of the whole truth abou! 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health, Thi- 
knowledge does not come in 
telligently of itself, mor cor 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(lustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husnand Should Have. 
Knowledge a er Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write tor “Other People’s Opinions" amd Table of Contents. 









Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia, (a. 











— 


Take Chaffee’s $10 Shor'!iand 


TEACHERS, Course by mail while teaching 


Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Chub—Continued 








Some Economical Ideas 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Here are a few hints which I send in the hope that they may 
help other teachers as their letters have helped me. 

Corn husks, split and braided, will take the place of raffia for 
making baskets, etc. A very little raffia will last a long time if 
used only to sew the cornlusks together. 

How many make use of the pictures and borders which appear 
in the daily papers for black-board decoration? They are usually 
black and white line drawings and some of the children can copy 
them if the teacher cannot. At holiday times they are particularly 
appropriate. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The children will enjoy writing stories about the little pictures | 


cut from papers, ‘(and language’ cards cost money). Then, too, 


they may. have the pictures afterward to paste in their Paper or 


Language Book, 

Make your own blackboard stencils by drawing or transferring 
your map or picture to tissue paper and puncturing the lines with 
a coarse needle. Lay tlie rough side of the paper to the board and 
pat with a chalked eraser. 

Save the colored paper which comes from the druggists for the 


paper chains, lanterns, etc. of the Primerites, and the colored | 
pat 


string to tie Busy Work Booklets, i.e., little folded booklets con- 
taining the drawings and writings done in Busy Work time. 

Use a feather for paste brush and tops of fruit cans for paste 
pans.—L. G. P., Illinois. 


“The Spelling Army”’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Many teachers find it very difficult to make the spelling lessons 
interesting. I am teaching a country grdded school and I have 
eight grades. - 

When I first came to this sues I found very poor spellers and 
I tried to encourage tiem to spend more time on spelling; but 
everything’ seefied to fail. One night.-a. thought came to me, 
“Why not have my pupils divided into two classes called armies. 
One army ‘called the ' Busy Bees” the other ‘Hustlers.’’’ I told my 
pupils’ I; had’ pe ewe plan : for thei#’ spelling” lessons and promised 
to tell*it:to ‘them on Friday'afternoon. My plan was this: I se- 
lected a number between “one and twenty-five and had each one in 
the seventh: grade guess’ What it was. The one who guessed near- 
est the number was called ‘*Captain of the Busy Bees’’ and the 
one next nearest was called “‘ 
Captains chose alternately from each class. Every one in the 
room belonged to one army or the other, (except the first grade.) 
We use the ‘‘ Progressive Spelling Book"’ from the third grade to 
the eighth, and I kave the second grade spell from their Readers. 

Now I will tell you how I conduct my spelling. I have written 
spelling every afternoon. In the country where you have so many 
classes, it is very difficult to have written spelling (and I think it 
the most desirable way.) I have my spelling the first thing after 
the afternoon recess.: I pronounce the words for the third, fourth 
and fifth grades. I collect the spelling tablets and pronounce the 
words for the remaining three grades. I have a large sheet of 
drawing paper with each captain's name and the name of the 
spellers. This I keep tacked on the wall. Every evening, jusc 


Captain of the Hustlers.’’ The | 


before school cluses, I pass my spelling papers and call “for the | 


grades, The pupils who get one hundred get a star opposite their 


name, and those who miss words receive grades. It makes the | 
children very happy to-say they received a star. Very few words | 


have been missed since I started this plan. 

The poor speller is much benefited by this plan. The captains 
get their soldiers in a group and pronounce the words for them, 
especially for the poor speller. At tie end of the month I have a 
written lesson (of twenty-five words) written with pen and ink and 
I count two stars for every one who gets one hundred. At the end 
of the month (or their battle) the stars are counted and new cap- 
tains and soldiers are chosen. 

This has been such a benefit to me and my school that I hope 
it may prove successful. tor someone .else.—FROM ‘‘OHIO’S 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL Ma’aM,’’ MAE. 


Expression in Reading . 


In my school I have a number of pupils who had formed the 
habit of reading in a very low tone and with hardly any expression. 


This habit has become so firmly fixed that it is very difficult to | 


overcome, but I am getting beiter results by means of the follow- 
ing plan: I choose a simple dialogue having as many characters as 
there are pupils in the class, or doubling some parts if necessary, 
an read aloud to the class. The dialogues written by Marie Irish 
are excellent for this purpose as there are no very difficult words. 
Let each pupil write off his part in spare moments. In recitation 
insist on clear tones and natural. -expression, If not read weli let 
it be repeated till a good result is gained. If articulation is indis- 
tin ‘t let pupils repeat ‘‘ tongue- -twisters,’’ singly and in chorus. 

This is a good review drill for arithmetic, spelling or geography. 
Class pass to board and take chalk then stand facing the room. 
Give short mental problems or questions om work gone over re- 
cently. The first pupil who answers correctly turns to the board 
and marks a score for himself. If several answer correctly at once 
each gets a score. The pupil who gets most scores is declared the 
Vicor, If there are severai unusually bright pupils in the class it 
“ better to. choose sides and let each pupil work for his side 

‘hat the dull pupil won’t get discouraged because he can answer 
Onivy a few questions. The children enjoy marking their own 
scores very much.—M. B.,.lowa. 
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O, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud 


[Thissis called Lincoln’s favorite poem, and is so often referred 
to as such as to be closely associated with his memory. He learned 
it when a young man and frequently repeated it. A caller at his 
office at the White House relates that he found the President busy 
writing, and as he finished and gathered up several sheets, said 
that he was making a copy of this poem for a friend’ who had 
heard him repeat it, and wished the lines. The poem was written 
by William Knox, a Scotchman. ] net 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a tast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passes from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around and tozether be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high, 
Shall molder to dust and together shall lie. 


The infant, a mother attended and loved, 

The mother, that infant’s affection who proved, | ’ 
Tie husband, that mother and infant who blessed, 

Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid, on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are bv. 

And the memories of those who have loved her and praised 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The hand of the king that the scepter hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the miter hath worn, 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave. 


The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsmen, who climbed with his goats up the steep, 
The beggar, who wandered. in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint, who enjoyed the communion of Heaven, 
The sinner, who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their boues in the dust. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed, 
That withers away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been ; 

We see the same sights that our fathers have seen ; 

We drink the same stream, and we view the same snn, 
And run the same course that our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers would think; 

From the death that we shrink from, our fathers would shrink ; 
To the life that we cling to, they also would cling ; 

But it speeds for us all, like a bird on the wing. 


They loved, but the story we can not unfold; 

They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold; 

They grieved, but no wail from their slumbers will come; 
They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 


They died—ah! they died —and we things that are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 
Who make in their dwelling a transient abode, 
Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Yea, hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

We mingle together in sunshine and rain; 

And the smiles and the tears, the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 


*Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud, 
Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
—Wm. Knox. 


{A ‘‘Lesson in Expression’*’ on the above poem by Grace B. 
Faxon. | 


"You will have to say the first line over many times before you 
get it satisfactory to yourself. ‘‘Why’’ and ‘‘proud’’ have the 
strongest emphasis, ‘‘spirit’’ and ‘‘ mortal’’ a little less in value. 
With the next line the pitch of voice changes. It becomes slightly 
higher and the word action is alittle more rapid. Keep the 
voice up on ‘‘meteor,’’ ‘‘cloud’’ and ‘‘lightning'’’ and let it come 
down on ‘‘wave.’’ This is a natural treatment of series of phra-es. 
The falling inflection occurs also on ‘‘life.’’ Make quite a pause 
after it. The word action of this line is slow in marked contrast 
to the two preceding lines. 


I. 

Medium time marks the opening of this stanza. ‘‘Oak’’ and 
‘‘willows’’ being emphatic words the voice naturally falls on them. 
Give rising inflection to ‘‘fade’’ and ‘‘around,’’ falling to ‘‘laid.”’ 
Now for variety’s sake give rising inflection to ‘‘young’’ and 
‘‘low,’’ falling to ‘‘old’’ and ‘‘high.’’ The time is very. s!uww in 
the last lines. 

III. 

Begin this verse in higher pitch. Lower a little for second line, 
more for third, still lower for fourth. ‘‘Child,’’ ‘‘mother,’’ ‘‘at- 
tended,’’ and ‘‘loved’’ are the first line’s emphatic. words. Let 
the voice tenderly linger on ‘‘loved’’ and give it rising inflection. 
‘*Child,’’ ‘‘mother’’ (in second line) and ‘‘ husband’? take falling 


a 
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inflection of empliasis. Keep the voice upon ‘‘proved’’ and 
‘*blessed,’’ also on ‘‘each,’’ but let it come strongly down on 
‘‘all.”’ 

ois EVE tiv 

The first line and a half of this stanza are given fairly rapidly, 
but the last. four words come slowly with falling inflection. 
‘‘Maid”’ takes falling inflection of emphasis, but keep the voice 
up on ‘‘cheek,’’ and ‘‘brow,’’ ‘‘eye’’ beauty’’ ‘‘pleasure.’’ The 
tine of the last two lines is slow. Only the last word takes fall- 
ing inflection. 

V. . 

In this stanza it would not be out of place to make a few move- 
ments as you speak of the ‘‘hand of the king,’’ ‘‘brow of the 
priest,’’ ‘‘eye of the sage’ and ‘‘heart of the brave.’’ In line 
one ‘‘who the scepter hath borne’’ isa parenthetical phrase and 
should be given in a lower pitch of voice and faster than the prin- 
cipal phrase. Treat the parenthetical phrase in line two in the 
same way. Give rising inflection. to ‘‘sage,’’ falling to ‘‘brave.’’ 
Treat ‘‘hidden ’’and ‘‘lost’’ likewise. 

VI. 

‘*Peasant’’ and ‘“herdsman’’ and ‘‘beggar’’ take falling inflec- 
tion of emphasis. The parenthetical sentences in these tiree lines 
take lower pitch than the principals. Keep the voice up at the 
end of each line, let it come down on ‘‘away.’’ 

Vil. 

Give ‘‘saint’’ and ‘‘sinner’’ the falling inflection of emphasis. 
Keep voice up on ‘‘heaven,’’ let it drop on ‘‘unforgiven.’’ 
Slightly color the word ‘‘dared’’ and ‘‘unforgiven.*’ Give rising 
inflection to ‘‘rise’’ and ‘‘ guilty’’ falling to‘‘foolish’’ and ‘‘just.’’ 

V 


Give the first part of line one with a sigh of resignation. The 
pause after ‘‘ weed’’ is but aslight one, as isthe one after “‘others.”’ 
“‘Goes’’ has falling inflection as has ‘‘away’’ and ‘‘succeed.’’ 
Look out for final d in this stanza. Be sure to give it full value. 
On ‘‘even these we behold’’ make a sweeping inclusive gesture, 
if you choose. Give ‘‘every’’ its three syllable value. Do not 
sound the t in ‘‘often.’’ 

IX. 

Generally the pronoun subject is not separated from its predi- 
cate, but in this case, the ‘‘we’’ in the first line is so strongly 
emphatic you will pause after it. ‘‘Same’’ and ‘‘things’’ are em- 
phatic and of equal value. The same may be said of ‘‘ our fathers’’ 
and have been (pronounce ‘‘been’’ to rhyme with ‘‘seen’’). In 
line two ‘‘same sights,’’ ‘‘our fathers,’’ and ‘‘lave seen’’ must be 
brought out. The voice falls atthe end of each of these four lines. 


X. 
Emphasis in this stanza will promptly suggest itself. The time 
is medium, increased in the last line. Again the voice falls at 
the end of each line color words like ‘‘shrink’’ and ‘‘cling.’’ 


Let the voice fall on ‘‘loved.’’ Give the rest of the line in lower 
pitch, letting voice fall on last word. In like manner treat the 
other lines. Strongly color ‘‘loved,’’ ‘‘scorned,’’ ‘‘grieved,’’ 
‘‘joyed.”’ 

XII. 

Make only a short pause after the first ‘‘died.’’ Give the second 
‘‘died’’ stronger emphasis than the first. Keep the voice up on 
‘‘now,’’ ‘also on ‘‘row’’ and ‘‘abode.’’ The time is slow in this 
stanza. In the fourth line bring out ‘‘they.’’ 

With contrasting words like ‘‘hope and despondence,’’ ‘‘pleas- 
ure and pain,’’ and ‘‘sunshine and rain’’ give the first rising in- 
flection the second falling. In the series of subjects in line three 
let the first three take rising inflection, the last falling. 

XIV. 

The time increases in the first line of this stanza. Pause only 
slightly after ‘‘breath.’® Increase tiie time in last part of line 
two. The voice takes on solemn intonations. The third line 
comes even snore slowly. Give the last line with intensity of 
feeling. 





A Tribute to Lincoln 


From the union of the colonists, Puritans and Cavaliers, from 
the straightening of their purposes and the crossing of their blood, 
slow perfecting through a century, came he who stands as the first 
typical American, the first who comprehended within himself all 
the strength and gentleness, all the majesty and grace of this re- 
public—Abraham Lincoln. He was the sum of Puritan and Cava- 
lier, for in his ardent nature were fused the virtues of both, and 
in the depths of his great soul the faults of both were lost. He 
was greater than Puritan, greater than Cavalier, in that he was 
American, and that in his honest form were first gathered the vast 
and thrilling forces of his ideal government — charging it with 
such a tremendous meaning and so elevating it above human suf- 
fering, that martyrdom, though infamously aimed, came as a fit- 
ting crown to a life consecrated from the cradle to human liberty. 
Let us build with reverent hands tothe type of this simple, but 
sublime life, in which all types are honored.—Heury W. Grady, 
of Georgia, from the speech at the New England Club, in New 
York City, December 21, 1886. 


Where did Shakespeare get his genius? Where did Mozart get 
his music ? Whose hand smote the lyre of the Scottish ploughman 
and stayed ‘the life of the German priest? God, God, and God 
alone ; and as surely as these were raised up by God, inspired by 
God was Abraham Lincoln ; and a thousand years hence no story, 
nO tragedy, no epic poem will be filled with greater wonder, or be 
followed by mankind with deeper feeling than that which tells of 
his ife and death.—Henry Watterson. 
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’ Determine now—to-day—that next September you will teach in 
a better school aud receive a better salary. Do not be content to 
class yourself with the average teacher any longer; by hard study 


rise above the cruwd to the level where competition is less keen 


and the rewards of service greater. Respond promptly to the de- 
4 mand for better eguipped teachers. 
WHAT OTHERS DID IN 1908 


You can do in 1909. We work incessantly for the advancement of 
our students along professional lines. Your progress under our 
direction may parallel the records of the graduates who state below 
what we lave done for them: 











DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
OU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG REViEws 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Arithmetic Physics 

Elementary Algebra U.S. History 

Higher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookkeeping Elementary Economics 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
Reading ‘ Educational Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 




















INEZ MARSH, Sibley, Jowa: I now have a first grade certificate 
and $5 monthly increase in salary. 

_ CARRIE Linpsay, Bibb, Teras: The course was equal to.a year 
in school. [I now have a State certificate und $100 more salary than 
last year. ‘ 






















Am. and Brit. Literature Geography Roy ©, THOMAS, Twin Fadis, Idaho: My course was better than 
General History Physical Geography any course | had in high school, 

Music Elementary Agriculture r . F , 
Drawing Botany Mrs. ELVA HARTPENCE, Cardington, 0; - The board of education 





commends my teaching aud recently gave me my choice of the 
schools of the township. I owe this preferthent to you. 

JouN CooPER, Oakland City, Ind: 1 have a higher license aud 
my salary is increased $10 a month. 


ACADEMIC DEPT.—EACH SuBJECT Is A CouRSsE 


Arithmetic Second Year Latin 
Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Composition Physics 










— yr d ease _. MAy SMITH, Superior, Wis: Through this work my city cer- 
Geometry Med. and Modern History tificate bas been renewed for three years, with a $50 yearly increase 







in salary. 

Normal review courses, Primary Methods, and Academic 
branches for teachers. Do not forget that this is the teachers’ corres- 
pondence schvol, 


First Year Latin United States History 
COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES 
Business cas ag A 

Shorthand Primary Methods 
Typewriting 


















NTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NAME semen 










Aooress 












Normal Instructor—Jan. 














WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


THE ONLY NEW AND COMPLETE WEBSTER DICTIONARY ISSUED SINCE 1890 


BEAUTIFUL CLEAR TYPE 8e-Edited Throughout. Printed from New Plates. THOUSANDS OF NEW WORDS 


Nota reprint or a photographic reproduction, but an entirely new Webster's Dictionary that defines more 
words than any previous Webster. We invite special attention to the fact that the latest previous 
complete Webster is now 1S years old, and, as a consequence, is quite out of date. 





Webster’s Universal is absolutely authorative, strictiy up-to-date, later, better dnd more reliable than any other so-called 
“com plete” or ‘‘unabridged” dictionary of the English Language. Confusion in the public mind on these points can operate 
only to. your and our disadvantage. Be sure that the dictionary you purhcase is entitled Webster’s ‘Universal.’ Insist upon 
it and take no other. 


THE ONE GREAT DICTIONARY BY WHICH ALL OTHERS ARE MEASURED 


Itis the Best and most Practical, as well as the Latest Complete Dictionary of the English Language. giving the Spelling, 
Pronunciation, Etymology, and Detinitious cf Words, together with thousands of Illustrations. 
It contains also, among other special features, 


A MODERN GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
eg MN OG OT 4 A DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS with the titles of their 
GUE? As, Principal Works. 
a mai, j A DICTIONARY OF NOTED NAMES IN STANDARD 
FICTION, Mythology, Legends, etc., Serviug as a Key to Liter- 
ary Allusions. 
A DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WORDS, Phrases, Note- 
worthy Sayings and Colloquial Expressious from the Latin, 
: Viale Greek and Modern Languages, used in Current Literature, 
OTe S| \\4 } t |: A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF SCRIPTURE 
WI Romentn Ril i PROPER NAMES, with their Meaning, and Place in the 
a 5S TERS j |. Bible in which they are to be found. 
IVY RSAI A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
sa dT ( TIONARY LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
ey F ibe ae 


A DICTIONARY OF ABBREVIATIONS AND CON- 
TRACTIONS Commonly Used in Writing and Printing. 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 

SIGNS AND SYMBOLS Used in Writing and Printing, 

MARKS USED IN PROOFREADING. 

VALUES OF STANDARD FOREIGN COINS. 

A LIST OF AMENDED SPELLINGS Recommended by 
the Philological Society of London and the American Philolog- 
icai Association. 

A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO FAULTY DICTION 
(which no other Webster ever contained, treating over 1000 sub- 
jects.) A feature of incalculable value. 

A COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD Cousisting of 
64 Beautiful Maps Printed in Colors. 


2205 PAGES, 2500 ILLUSTRATIONS, NEW 
COLORED PLATES AND TABLES 


in a dictionary ix something you can depend upon, some piace to which 
you can go for the meaning of all words; good clear print; fullness in 
definition; everyday terms and uses of words and the pronunciation 


used by those who speak the best English—and they represent the 
same set of people in all parts of the world, no matter where they are, whether in Australia, England, (ndia or the 
United States—as well as the pronunciation most commonly in use in your own country, | All this and much more 
you will find in this absolutely new and up-to-date WEBSTER'’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 














The 
Saalfield 


This Dictionary was prepared by over one hundred Educators, Specialists and other Scholars under the Publishin 
Chief Editorship of THOS. H. RUSSELL, LL. B. § 
WEBSTER'S UNIVERSAL DICTONARY excels all others in thoxe features which make a dictio nary Company, 


most desirable, for the reason that good jugdment and unlimited common sense have been used through- 
out its preparation both editorially and from the mechanical standpoint, 

This work is handsomely and subtantial!y bound with the best materials that can be selected for 
durability with flexible back which opens perfectly flat and makes the book eusy to consult. This 
Dictionary is so new that you need to look ia but one place for a word, and that is, its alphabetic 
order. The work has no eens Seneae it needs none, for it is complete, unabridged and 
up-to-date from every possible standpoint. 

TO FULLY DESCRIBE WEBSTER'S UNIVERSAL DICTONARY within the limits of this 
space is utterly impossible. An examination of the work itself is necessary to realize its 
superiority over all other dictionaries of the English language. 


The Saalfield Publishing Co., 


AKRON, OHIO, 


Akron, Ohio. 


Please send to me one 
VEBSTER'’S UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY full law sheep 
binding, indexed, for5da;*’ 
free examination. If satisfac 
tory, 1 agree to pay $2.00 down 
within 5 days after its receipt, aid 
$2.00 per month for5 months. If not 
satisfactory, I will notify you within 
5 Seve and hold the book subject to your 
order, 


DDD RGB 6. igeececcesisdors csnoppalbtbaasenscegsspessveghadnas 
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Choice Supplementary Readin: 


“WASHINGTON | WASHINGTON AND 
| LINCOLN BIRTHDAYS ~ 


The Centennial of Lincoln’s Birthday will occur on February 12th.and will 
be celebrated in nearly every schoolhouse in the land. This centennial, event 
will excite more interest than ever before in the career and sayings‘of this ‘man, 
and every means should be taken to satisfy this interest. The celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday, also in February, has long been almostsitaiversal in. 
the schools, and the attention of the pupils will be turned to all concerning that 


oe : great character. 
Procure for use in your school the Lincoin and Washington Numbers in the 


Instructor Series of Five-Cent (Classics 


| No. 4 Story of Washington No. 6 Speeches of Lincoln 
| No. 5 Story of Lincoln No. 48 Boyhood of Washington 

















ae 


| [ Jack and che Besnseaik_ | 
i 4 } 








EVERY PUPIL SHOULD READ some work treating of the lives of these 
great men. ‘There is no better time than during this February. These little 
books are inexpensive, contain the meat of the subject in language easily under- 
stood by the grades for which they are prepared and will serve to produce a 
desire for broader read ing of the lives of these greatest men of our history. 








ee Te 


A Splendid Line of Books for All The Grades 


These Five-Cent Classics each contain thirty-two pages. In the nearly one huudred titles 
now offered are included many Standard Classics, and other volumes are those especially prepared 
by teachers well qualified for the special subject concerned and well aware of the needs of the 
schools. Tiey furnish a variety of Supplementary Reading of the highest order—Fables, Myths, 

. ) Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. They have been adopted and 

: are being used hy thousands of the best schools everywhere, These books are attractively 

Reread bound in strong ename‘ed embossing paper covers, in assorted colors, 
With a supply of these books in your school] the course of study would be greatly enriched and 
a live interest in all the grades assured. A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness 
and worth. Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your 
schoo! and you will besurprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 




















Below is the List, Classified and Graded: 

















64 Child’ Life in the Colonies—I 9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
FIRST YEAR A New Amsterdam ) : 107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
Fables and Myths ~ io -panek ng the Colonies—II eee V a Ride, 
et cas Onbih laine dt hie eunsylvania) ~ | lependence ne ue and 
- ee iret 63 Child Life in the Colonies —IIl | the Gray, etc.) 
on  ifenn’s Sfabhian- Par (Virginia) | 
5 Pag a 68 Stories of the Revolution — I SIXTH YEAR 
Story & 140 Nursery Tales Snap res and the Green Moun- Geography vais 
a” “ r 
aoe Fe Nature > ) 69 Stories of the Revolution — II ; —e = nee 
Che May flower 1 Little Plant People—Part I and Paris) 
} ; bay 3 4 > (Around Philadelphia) 
Little Ee See ee 70 Stories of the Revolution — II Literature 
30 Story of a Sunbeam Morion, the Swamp Fox 10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends RS ar rg Baie Seer iaaly ~ “+ opal oat ; HM Rip Van Winkle (Irvi 
) 71 Selectionsfrom Hiawatha (For le (Irving) 
History | 3rd, 4th and 5th Grades 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow( Irving) 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the pal aeiteies a: 9c rtcaniend 22 Rab and His Friends 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) Met FOURTH YEAR 24 ease Golden Apples  (Haw- 
‘ ature thorne) 
mens ~ 5 ped YEAR 75 Story at oa! : 25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
ables an yths 76 Story of Whea thorne) 
38 Stories from Andersen 77 Story of Cotton 26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
34 Stories from Grimm 78 Stories of the Backwoods {19 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other 
36 Little Red Riding Hood History and Biography : Poems 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 5 Story of Lincoln 120 Selections from Longfellow—IT 
PY Adventures of a Brownie 79 A eee ca England Viking 4 — re from Holmes 
Nature 81 Story of De Soto 22 The ied Piper of Hamelin 
3 Little Workers (Anima! Stories) 82 Story 4 — Boone (Browning) 
39 Little Wood Friends 88 Story of Printing : 
ate 40 Wings and Stings 84 Story of David Crockett Literat ee YEAR 
1 41 Story of. Wool 85 Story of Patrick Henry 18 Courthat f Mil A : 
\° 12 Bird Stories from the Poets 86 vn Lenreumere=— (Whit- “4lenaialiow)— es Standish 
\ History and Biography ney and Fulton) N . : 
: 13 Story of the Hapaowks 87 American Inventors— II (Morse 14 Ev angeline (Longfellow) 
a 3 ‘ say yr 15 Suowbound (Whittier) 
+} 45 Boyhood of Washington and Edison) . F ti 
a} b 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 20 TheGreat Stone Face (Haw- 
BY THIRD YEAR Literature 128 Selections from Word rtl 
Y les and M Yths | + a rfc! ca - Ee s trom ordswo 1 
i { ae Puss ir Boots and Cinderella m1 ecient Fee eee ren moles ane Keats 
4 i 17 Greek Myths . : ind 125 Selections from The Merchant of 
ul jo2 ‘Thumbelina and Dream Stories . FIFTH YEAR | Venice 
|| Nature oy a ee | EIGHTH YEAR 
i | 52 Story of Glass % Wha we D ‘afer | Literature 
ti 53 Adventures ofa Littie Water Drop % What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 7 Enoch Ard ' 7 
y Cocoa) 17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
ijl History and Biography History and Biography 18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
Ba 4 Story of Washington 10 Western’ Pioneers 19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
ORE ae: 7 Story of Longfellow 97 Story of the Norsemen 23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
+ ae yet oe: in ayaa 99 Story of Jefferson 126 Ls ee Pe the Ancient Mariner 
54 Story of Columbus pad moded A : - (Coleridge) 
55 Story of Whittier ay - may E. Lee 128 Speeches of Lincoln 
57 Story . —— M, mig Lit " t . 129 Selections from Julius Cesar 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party erature 131 Selections from Macbeth 
132 Story of Franklin 8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Canto I 








Order by number. Price5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Ccnt per y extra. 
Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


INTRODUCTION OFFER. We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of 


avy five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfactory they may be returned at once 
and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 


TEN-CENT CLASSICS Clearly printed and Beautifully Bound. Edited with Introduction and 

: _. Notes. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. Bound in strong paper covers, 
10c each. Our list now comprises three titles: Longfellow’s Evangeline, Courtship of Miles Standish, Hiawatha. 
Other titles in preparation. 


.. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Skating Song ' 


Hurrah for the wind that is keen and chill, 


As it skirts the meadows and sweeps the hill; 


Hurrah for the pulse of swift delight 
That tingle and beat in the winter’s night, 
Whien over the crystal lake we glide, 
Flying like birds o’er the frozen tide. 


Hurrah for the landscape broad and fair 
Spread boldly out in the brilliant air! 
Hurrah for the folds of tle sheeted snow, 
On the mountains high, in the valleys low; 


Hurrah for the track where the skaters glide, 


Fearless as over a highway tried! 


Who chooses may boast of the summer time, 
Hurrah we cry for the frost and rime, 
‘For the icicles pendant from roof and eaves, 


For snow that covers the next year’s slieaves! 


Hurrah for the gleaming, glassy lake 
Where the skaters bold their pleasures take! 
Harper’s Young People. 


The Twelve Merchants 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


Twelve merchants with their camels came 
Across the deserts vast ; 

They knocked upon the gates of Time, 
And through Life’s city passed ; 

And they were laden with the wealth 
Of countries far away; 

With silks and myrrh of nobler worth 
Than those oi far Cathay. 


Twelve merchants with their camels brought 
Such gifts to you and ine. 
Of joy and kindness, till it seemed 
-Lite could no richer be; 
And shall we let them go away, - 
Those merchants old and wise; 
All empty-handed and forlorn, 
With sadness in their eyes? 


The merchantts with their camels are 
The months that make the vear— 
Oh, for the blessings that they bring, 
The hope, and love, and cheer, 
Let us give gladly in return 
The best of all we are. 
That when these merchants go their. ways 
They go in peace afar. 
. —~—Selected, 


Do It Now 


If you’ve found a task worth doing, 
Do it now. 

In delay there’s danger brewing, 
Do it now. 

Don’t you be a by-and-byer 

And a sluggish patience-tryer ; 

If there’s aught you would acquire, 
Do it now. 


If you'd earn a prize worth owning, 
Do it now. : 

‘Drop all waiting and postponing, 
Do it now. 

‘Say, ‘‘I will!’ and them stick to it, 

Choose vour purpose and pursue it, 

There’s but one right way to do it, 
Do it now. 

All we have is just this minute, 

: Do it yow. 

Find your duty and begin it. 
Do it now. 

Surely you’re not always going 

To be ‘‘a going-to-be,'’ and knowing 

You must sometime make a showing, 
Do it now. 

Nixon Waterman, in Success Magazine. 


Lessons Everywhere 


‘‘There isn’t a blossom under our feet 
But has some teaching, short and sweet, 
That is richly worth the knowing; 
And the roughest hedge, or the sharpest thorn 
Is blessed with the power to guard or warn, 
If we will but heed its showing. 


‘So do not spoil your happy looks . 
By poring always over books, 
Written by scholars and sages; 
For there’s many a lesson in brooks or birds, 
Told in plainer and prettier words 
Than those in your printed pages. 


‘‘And yet, I would not have you think 
No wisdom comes through pen and ink, 
And all books are dull and dreary; 
For not all of life can pleasant play, 

Nor every day a holiday, 
And tasks must be hard and weary. 


‘‘And that is the very reason why 

I would have you learn from earth and sky 
Their lessons of good, and heed them; 

For there our Father, with loving hand, 

Writes truths that a child may understand, 
So plain that a child can read them.”' 


. 
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January 1909 
Can You Write a Story 


Believing that among the school teach- 
crs of the country there lies latent much 
Jiterary ability which requires only 
the stimulus of generous rewards and 
fair treatment to arouse it into activity, 
the New York Herald has inaugurated, 
in conjunction with a simiiar competi- 
tion for. amateur and other American 
writers, a short story contest open to the 
school teachers of the entire country— 
and restricted tothem. Aggregate prizes 
of $10,700 will be distributed in both 
competitions, and the awards to be made 
the school teachers will be precisely the 
same as those given in the other contest. 
Fifty-two stories are to be published in 
each competition—two every Sunday for 
twenty-six consecutive weeks, beginning 
January 3, 1909, and closing July 4, 1909 
—and prizes ranging from a maximum 
of $2,000 to a minimum of $25 will be 
paid the authors of all of them. The 
opportunities for success are probably 
greater, therefore, than in any similar 
contest ever conducted. 

The Herald expects to receive some 
notable short stories from school teach- 
ers, and perhaps be the means of launch- 
ing some at the present time obscure 
upon more illustrious and_ profitable 
careers than they are now following. By 
the method of award the readers them- 
- selves will award the prizes. Public 
opinion will be the final arbiter—the 
court from which there is no appeal. 

Complete information in regard to the 
contest will be found on page 31. Those 
interested in the contest should mention 
that they saw the advertisement in Nor- 
mal Instructor. 

Manuscripts and all communications 
relating to the competition should be 
sent to Editor Short Story Competition, 
box 2,000, Station E, New York city. 


Teachers Should Read History 





We desire to call the special attention | 


of every reader tothe advertisment which 
appears on our. back cover. 
often that we do this, but we. feel that 
there is a particular reason for Going so 
in this instance. You will see there 
advertised Ridpath’s History of. the 
World. An announcement concerning 
this great work has been placed before 
our readers several times before and you 
have no doubt noticed it even if you have 
not closely read it. We wish you to 
read it. We wish this not only for the 
benefit to the advertiser, but because, we 
believe that there are many teachers who 
should possess this work and that we are 
actually benefitting them by calling at- 
tention to it and the liberal terms on 
which it can be secured. A_ teacher 
needs to know more than is merely set 
before him in the text book. One can 
hear a class recite, perhaps, wearing 
intellectual blinders which prevent any 
outlook except upon the questions and 
answers set down on the printed page 
which happens to be the day’s lesson. 
But can one wlio does that only and is 
capable only of that be properiy called 
a teacher? A teacher should have as 
\broad an outlook and as large an intellect- 
ual equipment as possible. No matter 
how small a niche you may fill in the 
educational field. Be larger than your 
work and larger work will find you.. A 
knowledge of history, both its facts and 
its lessons, is necessary to any broad view 
of life. Here is a reservoir to draw 
from which covers the entire field. In 
ifs nine large volumes the record of all 
the past is given, with portraiture of the 
great personages who have made their 
marks upon human events. ” 
How many times do you meet refer- 
ences which have no meaning to you, 
and liow maty scores of times do ques- 
tions come to you which you have no 
Means of answering, in this very field of 
history? How reassuring and beneficial 
It would be to have at hand, in your own 
Pos:ssion, so you could use it at any 
time, such a work as this. It is written 
fron. the standpoint of ripe scholarship 
but in such attractive and interesting 
style that one even not a devoted student 
of listory finds it fascinating to read 
and very easy to assimilate. Illustrat- 
lons and maps add largely to its beauty 
and vilue. We did not start out to say 


all this, but the subject has led us on. 
Wha: we meant to say was, read the ad- 
Verti-ement. The advertiser is wholly 


It is not | 
/ poems, stories for reproductions, etc.,—is also furnished, Besides this general work, each number has an exhaustive study of 
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VERY Day PLANS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe of the Piqua, Ohio, Schools. 


The Most Attractibe and Useful Set of 
Books Eber Published for Teachers. 


VOLUME III 
VOLUME IV 


— = | 
PYERY DAY | 


| 
: | 
t 4 
| 
| | 
| | 
id 

RS 


SPRING PLANS 
GENERAL PLANS 


VOLUME I AUTUMN PLANS 
VOLUME II WINTER PLANS 


A Word About the Contents of Every Day Plans 


USIC. Each number contains at least five new songs—the words not always new but the music written exclusively for 

these books and cannot be found elsewhere.: The songs are suited to the season and to pupils of different ages. If 

you want something especially pleasing try ‘‘The Singaway Bird’’ in the Autumn number, the ‘‘Christmas Carol’’ in the Winter 
number, or ‘‘Sleepy Song’’ and ‘‘Union and Liberty’’ in the Summer number. 

ICTURE STUDY. Do you follow a definite course of picture study in your school? If so, do you not sometimes have dif 

ficulty in finding just the help you want when you need it most? Andisit not sometimes almost impossible to get copies 

of the pictures you wish to use without sending away for them? Have you looked over the ‘‘Picture Study’’ Department in 

Every Day PLANS? Have you noted the numerous reproductions of famous pictures? A carefully outlined plan of study is 

presented, together with such facts as will refresh the teacher's memory upon the life and works of such artists as Bonheur, 

Corot, Landseer. Raphael, Reynolds, Millet, Breton and others. The Christmas pictures are especially pleasing and the plan 

for their study is very comprehensive and valuable.. . 


ATURE STUDY. 





Every school has some form of nature study and observation work. These books give a practical out- 
line of this work for each season—an outline taken from a teacher’s own notebook as she had prepared it for her own 
classes. This outline is supplemented by such facts and suggestions as will be appreciated by every teacher. Try the Nature 
Study work as arranged in EvERY Day PLANs and see how interested your pupils will become and how much they will gain 
in their knowledge of, and love for, the world without. 
ANGUAGE. The teaching of language and tlie fostering of a taste for good literature are two important problems to be 
met by every teacher. The series of articles in Every Day PLANS treats these subjects very fully and very logically 
‘‘The Sentence and Paragraph’’ are first cousidered, followed by ‘‘The Relation of the Fairy Tale to Literature,’ ‘‘The Myth 
and Fairy Tale in the School Room, ‘Narration and Description,” and ‘‘Ethics in Literature.’’ Thus the whole cy« le of 
language teaching is treated, and at the same time the foundation for the appreciation of good literature is laid. 
| methods for the presentaiion of the yarious phases of these subjects considered, but an abundance of illustrative material— 


” 


Not oniy are 


some literary classic suitable for use in advanced classes—‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ ‘‘Snowbound,’’ “Evangeline,’» 

“The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ ‘‘Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of Bunker Hill,’’ and many others. 

M “22°: LEGENDS, DAYS AND DEEDS. The myths and legends of each season are retold in a most pleasing manner. 

‘Some Old Hallowe’en Customs,’’ ‘‘Christmas in All Countries,’’ ‘ Christmasse of Olde,’’ ‘‘St. Valentine's Day’’ and ‘*Eas- 

tertide,’’ are titles which will attract the attention of every teacher. They bespeak information which we very much desire 

but which we often find it difficult to obtain. 

IOGRAPHY. Interesting studies of the life and works of at least thirty of the.world’s notable authors and statesmen are 
given. These studies vary in treatment and are adapted to pupils of different ages. ‘‘The Haunts of Dickens,’’ the study 

of the life of Jolin Greenleaf Whittier as found in his own writings, the life story of Robert Louis Stevenson, Eugene Field, 

John James Audubon, and Hans Christian Andersen, will furnish to any teacher abundant material for her own information 

and for the use of her pupils. “ 

EOGRAPHY. In such articles as ‘‘How the Rest of the World Goes to School,” ‘‘How the Rest of the World Travels,’ 
‘‘From Mine to Mint,’’ ‘‘Time and Time Keepers,’’ ‘‘What the Lump of Coal Told Tom,’’ ‘*The Four Huncred,’’ and 

‘Through the Year with the Bobolink,’’ the teacher of Geography will find much to interest and instruct her pupils. Most 

of this matter is in story form and will not only enrich the geography lessons, but will also furnish splendid supplementary 

reading matter. 

ISTORY. ‘‘The Pilgrims in Holland,’’ ‘‘Our National Songs,’’ ‘‘What a Boy of ’76 Saw,’’ and ‘‘The Flag,’’ are a few 
of the subjects of especial interest to the teacher of history. It would require many hours of research and many books 

for any teacher to collect for herself the material given in the above articles, 

EMS IN SEASON. Do you ever have trouble in finding just the poem you want fora certain occasion? Many of thie 

ones for which you have been searching are to be found in EvERY DAy PLANS. You will also find lists for reference which 

will be helpful. : 

Se. SUBJECTS. In this departmeut may be found games for the schoolroom and_ playground, drills, sug- 

gestions for seat work, applied drawing, blackboard drawing and calendars, and many other timely things. 

NTERTAINMENTS. This feature of EVERY Day PLANs is especially strong, All the entertainmentsin these books were 
written especially for them. They were also written to be used ina large or small school, in a school where the pupils 

were of about the same age, or in a school whiere the ages varied. They were plannedéso as tu be given in the regular school 

room and yet lose none of their effectiveness through lack of stage settings or costumes. At the same time, if a more elabor- 

ate affair is desired, these programs may be used. They are all instructive without being stale or prosy. The childis not 

learning a lot of ‘doggerel or silly sentiment, but he is gaining information in taking his particular part, while those who 

look on are instructed as well as entertained. 

Each number is complete in itself and adapted to’ the season indicated, and taken together the four volumes provide a rich 

fund of timely aids which any progressive teacher wiil find invaluable throughout the year. 

Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, printed ou excellent paper, convenient size—every page attractive and helpful. 


SHOULD BE ON THE DESK OF EVERY TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, AND SUPERINTENDENT. 





40 Cents a Copy. $1.50 for Complete Set. 


Price Refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Those owning a single volume of EvERY Day PLANs can get the remaining three volumes by 


Order the full set today. 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGE. 
remiting only $1.10, 

Tie four volumes in one handsome cloth-bound volume, containing over 600 large pages, $2.00 postpaid. 








teliable and his wares are all right. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, New York. 
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LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON. | 





> Buttons for Lincoln and Wash- 
ington birthday celebrations 
handsomely lithographed in ten 
colors with gold background and 
natural -flesh colors, 
inch, Express or postage prepaid; 
samples free. 


Be - © © $ .B 
50 Pare wae 
00 - = - (EO 
250 © fe 2.50 
B00 - - = = -. 6,00 
1000 - = = © 10:00 
25300 - - -+ -«- 9,00 per M 


8 se es S00. “4.9 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. 
264 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others, who are capable, 
to work for him. Common school education 
sufficient. No political influence required. 
Steady employment, highest salaries, vaca- 
tion with full pay. 3,000 clerks needed for 
the Census Office alone in addition to the 
usual 40,000 appointed yearly in the Internal 
Revenue, Customs, Postal, Railway Mail, 
and other branches of the service in the U.S. 
Also appointments in Philippine Islands 
and Panama. Full particulars free concern- 
ing all positions, salaries, examinations, 
(held soon in every state) sample examina- 
tion questions previously used. 











(EST. 1893) 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
| 44-70 Second National Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
educative; special employment contract. Write for 
free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 

THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 








Nearly 47,000 appoint- 

overnment Positions ments made last year. 

Prepare now for Spring 

examinations, Send for catalog to Capital City Correspondence 
School, 11 Randolph Place, N.W., Washington, D, C. 








$280 TEACHERS’ EUROPEAN TOURS 
e SUMMER VACATION 1909 
Leonomy of Cost. Wealth of Pleasure. 
For descriptive literature write today to Dept. A, 
ROBINSON TOURS, Webster, Mass. 











ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘1.00 


This is a fair 
illustration 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the repro- 
duced photo- 
graphs we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 





Full Size 41-4x6 ins. 


This reproduction was made from a photograph 
which cost $4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. 
You could not tell the difference between the original 
andthe reproduction, Many timesthe reproductions 
are really much better thau the original, from the 
fact that we use better materials, better paper and 
better mounts than are used by photographers gen- 
erally. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our “ G-2,” and it is 4'4x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 3°¢x7'¢ inches. Thecards are white or ash 
gtay asdesired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE~— We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will uot fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. ; 

50 CENTS A DOZEN, We make smaller photographs 
(Mounts 8 x 4 inches) same quality at 50 cents a dozen. 

FILMS DEVELOPED. Rates 10 cts. upward, accerd- 


ing to size of film. Send for circular containing price list 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 
Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 


vour photograph, that of vour school building, a 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upou a post card 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured 
Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














Size 7/8. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Few Lincoln. Anecdotes 


(These may be recited or read by the pupils, or woven into a dialogue, 
each pupil telling which he likes best.) 


Shortly after he was indugurated, when office-seekers were besieging him, 
and important news of the outbreak in the South was coming to him hourly, 
he said: *‘L am like a man so busy in letting rooms in one end of iis 
house, that he can not stop to put out the fire that is burning the other 
end.”’ 


To his Cabinet, who-asked him whether it would be right to allow the 
Confederate cominissioner, Jacob Thompson, to slip out of the country dis- 
guised, Mr. Lincoln replied: ‘‘ Well, let me tell you a story. There was 
an Irish soldier here ‘last summer who wanted something to drink stronger 
than water, and stopped at a drug store where he espied a soda fountain. 
‘Mr. Doctor,’ said he, ‘give me, plaze, a glass of soda water, and if you 
can put in a few drops of whisky unveknown to anyone I’ll be obleeged.’ 
Now,’’ continued Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘if Jake Thompson is permitted to go 
through Maine unbeknown to anyone, what’s the harm? So don't have him 
arrested.’’ 


When a friend brought to his attention the fact that a member of his 
Cabinet was seeking for the nomination, while Mr. Lincoln was candidate 
| for renomination, the President accepted the announcement with the utinost 
| good humor and said: ‘‘My brother and I were once plowing corn ona 
Kentucky farm, I driving the horse and he holding the piow. The horse 
| was lazy, but on one occasion rushed across the field so that I, with long 
| legs, could hardly keep pace with him. On reaching the end of the furrow 
| I found an enormous ‘chin fly’ fastened upon him, and knocked him off. 

My brother aksed me what I did that for. I told him I didn’t want the 
/old horse bitten in that way. ‘Why,’ said my brother, ‘That's all that 
made him go.’ If Mr.—— has a presidential ‘chin fly’ biting him, I'm 
not going to knock him off, if it will only make his department go.”’ 





showing Ljitcoln’s merciful nature is the one of the 
sleeping sentinel, William Scott, a Vermont boy, 
saved after he had been condemned to be shot. Lincoln personally saw 
Scott and talked with him a long time. Scott would not talk to his com- 
rades of the interview’ afterward until one night, when he had received a 
letter from home, he finally opened his heart to a friend in this wise: 
‘The President was the kindest man I had ever seen. I was scared at 
first, for I had never before talked with a great man. But Mr. Lincoln was 
so easy with me, so gentle, that I soon forgot myfright. * * * He stood 
up, and jhe says to me, ‘My boy, stand up here and look me in the face.’ 
I did as he bade me. ‘My boy,’ he said, you are not going to be shot to- 
morrow. Iam going to trust you and send you back to your regiment. I 
have come up here from Washington, where I have great a deal to do, and 
what I want to know is how you are going to pay my billt’ There was a 
big lump in my throat. I could scarcely speak. But I got it crowded 
down and managed to say ‘There is some way to pay you, and I will find it 
after a litle. There is the bounty in the savings bank. I guess we could 
borrow some money on a mortgage on the farm.’ I was sure the boys 
wouid help, so I thought we could raise it, if it wasmt more than $500 or 
$600. ‘But it is a great deal more than $500 or $600,’ he said. Then I said 
I didn’t see how, but I was sure I wotld find some way—if I lived. Then 
Mr. Lincoln put kis hands on my shoulders and jooked into my face as if 
le were sorry, and said: ‘My boy, my bill is avery large one. Your friend 
cannot pay it, nor your bounty, nor your farm, nor all your comrades, 
There is only one man in all the world, who can pay it, and his name is 
William Scott. If from this day William Scott does his duty, so that if I 
was there when he comes to die he can look me in the face as lie does now, 
and can say: ‘I have kept my promise and I have done iny duty as a sol- 
dier!’ then my debt will be paid. Will you make that promise and keep 
it?’ I said I would make the promise and with God's help I would keep it. 
He went away out of my sight forever. I know I shall never see him 
| again, but may God forget me if I ever forget his kind words or my promise.’’ 


An anecdote, 





The following is one of Mr, Lincoln’s characteristic stories: I once knew 
a good, sound churchman, whom we'll cail Brown, who was on a commit- 
tee to erect a bridge over a dangerous and rapid river. Architcet after 
| architect failed, and at last Brown said he thad‘a friend named Jones, who 
had built several bridges and could build this. ‘‘Let’s have him in,’’ said 
the committee. In came Jones. ‘‘Can you build this bridge, sir?’’ 
“‘Ves,’’ replied Jones; ‘‘I could build a bridge to the infernal regions, if 
necessary.’’ The sober committee were horrified; but when Jones retired, 
Brown thought it but fair to defend his friend. ‘‘I know Jones so well,’’ 
said he, ‘‘and he is so honest a man, and so good an architect, that, if he 
states soberly and positively that he can build a bridge to the lower regions 
—why, I believe it; but I have my doubts about the abutment on the other 
side.’’ So, Lincoln added, when politicians said they could harmonize the 
Northern and Southern wings of the Democracy, why I believed them; but 
I had my doubts about the abutment on the Southern side. 


During a conversation on the approaching election, in 1864, a gentieman 
| remarked to President Lincoln that nothing could defeat him but Grant’s 
capture of Richmond, to be followed by his nomination at Chicago and ac- 
ceptance. ‘‘Well,’’ said the President, ‘‘I feel very much like the man 
who said he didn't want to die particularly, but if he had got to die, that 
was precisely the disease he would like to die of. 


Took a Little Girl’s Advice 


It was a child who persuaded Mr. Lincoln to wear a beard. Up to the 
time he was nominated for President he had always been smooth-shaven. 
A little girl living in Chautauqua County, New York, who greatly admired 
him, made-up her mind that he would look better if he wore whiskers, 
and with youthful directness wrote and told him so. le answered her by 
return mail: 


Springfield, I11., Oct. 19, 1860. 
Miss GRACE BEDELL, 

Mv dear little Miss:—Your very agreeable letter is received. I regret 
the necessity of saying I have no daughter. I have three sons, one seven- 
teen, one nine, and one seven years of age. 
stitute my whole family. As to the whiskers, never having worn any, do 
you not think people would call it a piece ot silly affectation if I were to 
begin now? Your very sincere well-wisher, 

A. LINCOLN. 

Evidently on second thoughts he decided to follow her advice. On his 
way to Washington his train stopped at the town where she lived. He asked 
if she were in the crowd gathered to meet him. Of course she was, and 
willing hands forced a way for her through the mass of people. When she 


' reached the car Mr. Lincoln stepped from the train, kissed her, and showed 
‘her that he had taken her advice. 


whose life Lincoln | 


They with their mother con- | 
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ME-GRIM-INE 

FORALLFORMSOR. 

HEADACHE AND. NEURALGIA 
WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL BOX. 


The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND. IND. 











Do Your Feet Hurt? 
Wear SPINKS-COOPER 


| Electric Shoes 


For men and women. 
They cure Cold Feet, Tender 
Feet, Tired Feet, Rheuma- 
tism,etc. Write for booklet. 
A. B. SPINKS SHOE MFG. CO., 

Room 51, 4 Sherman St. 

CAGO, ILLINOIS 





Honest industrious woman wanted to-intreduce our 
large line of fancy and staple dress goods, waistings, 
trimmings. etc., among friends, néighbors and*towns 
people.-- We also manufacture a’full line‘of perfumes 
and toilet articles, no soaps. Should be able to 
earn $20 or more weekly outside of school hours. 
Dealing direct from the mills our prices.are low 
and patterns exclusive. No. money required. 


Write us for full particulars. 
STANDARD DRESS GOODS CO., Dept. M, Binghamton, N. ¥. 

















‘Home Scenes Are Best 


and give your friends most pleasure 

We are now able to furnish 
our “Quality” Post Cards in 
small jots at the very low 

rice c. 21-4 cents each. 

ade-from any amateur 
§ photo. Lower prices on lots 
of 200 or more. 
7 6Less expensive and more 
attractive than the old photo 
card; more interesting than 
stock views sold at stores. 

Also suitable for party sou- 
venirs, church fairs, school 
gifts, etc. 

Excellent field fcr agents. 
Samples mailed for ten 
cents, which will be allowed 
eo 4 on first order, 

Beautiful line of Birthday Cards—sent on approval— 
no obligation to buy. 

H THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 
| 455 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


FREE LACE SAMPLES 
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150 samples dainty laces-free for the asking. Your 
name ona postal, that’s all, 


Livingston Lace and Sales Co-, Dept. N. Dansville, N. Y. 


BE A SALESMAN 


Salesmen earn the biggest salaries of 
any class of men in the world. From 
$1000 to $10,000 a year and expenses. Over 
500,000 employed in the United States 
and Canada. We will teach you to be 
one by mail in 8 weeks and through our 
FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
assist you to secure a position with a reliable 
firm. We have placed hundreds of our Graduates 
in good positions and always have scores of good 
openings. If you are ambitious and want to en- 
ter the easiest, best paid, most pleasant occu- 
pation in the world, write for our free book 

‘A Knight of the Grip.’’ Address nearest office. 


Dept. 862,National Salesman’s Training Association 
Chicago New York ‘ 
i Minneapolis 


Kansas City - 


| for namies and faces. You 
A Perfect Memory can haveit. A remarkable 
method. Circular free. £. D. SNOW, 169 Main St., Hornell, N.Y. 

















TRY the Pathfinder, the old reliahle current-events 
paper, 13 weeks for 15 cts. Pathfinder, Wash., D. ©. 
[ write music to your poeins, re 


SONG-WRITER vise, publish. Stamp for terms. 


E. 8,8, HUNTINGTON'S AUTHOR'S STUDIO, 
33 Vanderveer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


{VALENTINE POST, caRDS if) 








Dept. XN, 





Beautifully Colored and Assorted 
VERNON SALES CO., Box G, Chattanooga, Tenn 


; 





ceeds in giving a one stroke sign for «'! the 
sounds in our language—never before ac O™MP- 
lished! Send a 2c stamp fora copy of thea); nabet 
to Prof. E. Fuller, Gen. Del.,: Chicago. JH. 


A in each town to ride.and exhibit ample 
Bicycle. Write for special =. ein 
‘a . We Ship on Approval withou 7 
SB deposit, allow 10 DAYS-FREE TRIAL 
and prepay freight on omer bicy. '*- 
FACTORY PRICES onbicyc! tires 
— i» and sundries.’ Vo not xy untilyoureceive  't 
@logsand learn our wnhcardof prices and marvelous spect. offre 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S.28, “Chicago, Hil 


REE A new system of Shorthand whic) suc 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
number received. Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 5. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Is there a dictionary of proper names pub- | 


lished? I meana dictionary that gives the ori- 
gin of proper names. For iustance, how did the 
name Roosevelt, Taft or Lincoln originate? 
Give title and where published. —Alabama Teach- 


er, 

There seems to be no comprehensive 
dictionary of names, but only books that 
explain certain kinds of names, as Bard- 
sley’s ‘‘Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames, with special American 
Instances,’? Henry Frowde, New York, 
publisher, which gives names of persons 
only ; Wagner’s ‘‘ Significance of Names,’’ 
Thomas Whittaker, New York, publisher, 
which contains no surnames; 
similar books, 
(pronounced Rose-a-velt) comes from 
Van Roosevelt, meaning ‘‘of the field of 
roses,’’ and descriptive of tle estates in 
Holland belonging to the original family 


of that name, the American descendants | 


having dropped the title ‘‘Van.’’ Tay- 
lor’s ‘‘Names and their Histories,’’ the 
Macmillan Co., New York, publishers, 
states that Lincoln was the Roman Lin- 
dum, probably from ‘‘lindon’’ from the 
Welsh ‘‘llyn,’’ but often supposed to be 
the British name Llyndum, the ‘‘dun, or 
hill, fort at the pool.’’ It is also ex- 
plained as a corruption of ‘‘Lindum 
Colonia,’’ supposed name of the Roman 
colony on the hill where the Lincoln 
cathedral now stands. ‘‘Taft’’ is not 
explained in any of these books, but 
there isa town of that name in Yezd 
Province, Persia. The English surname 
Taft may possibly come from: ‘‘Taffid,’’ 
Welsh name for David. 
Please explain the following:--1. 
gro regiment. 2. The Guerritias. 3 
naga 4. Who was Colone’ Zilsworth?—G. M. 
owa,. 


The first ne- 


1. The first colored regiment organized |_ !. 


and other | 
The name Roosevelt | 


Libby | 


I want it fora 


German boy in his first school. 
reading.—B. $., Illinois, 

It is not to be found under that 

in the catalogues of poems. Inquire of 
some publishers of school recitations, 
Penn. Publishing Co., Philadelphia, T. 
S. Denison, Chicago. 
“1, What are the total salaries of the President, 
the members of the cabinet, and the Congress- 
men? 2, Which is correct, “though” or ‘‘tho?” 
3. Whatdo you think of the revised spelling ? 
—Svbscriber, Mississippi. 

I. Salary of the President, $50,000; 
of Vice-President, $12,000; of Cabinet 
officers, nine in number, $12,000 each; 
| of Senators, ninety-two in number, $7500 


name 





| each, plus twenty cents per mile travel- 
ing expenses, of Representatives, 389 in 
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Start a Larkin School-Ciub and obtain 


School Furnishings Free 




















number, $7500 each plus, mileage; of | 


Speaker of the House, $12,000. Total, 
not including mileage of Congressmen, 
$3,789,500. 2. ‘*Though’’ is correct by 
authority of our best writers and by 
long established usage. As the tendescy 
of time has been to simplify the spelling 
of our words (‘‘for letters, like soldiers, 
are apt to drop off in a long marcli,’’) it 
would be better to leave our standard 
forms to their natural future develop- 
iment, than to attempt any arbitrary 
change in present spelling. An argu- 
meut against ‘revised spelling’’ is that 
| the proposed new forms are, in many 
cases, if not in most,open toas much crit- 
icisin as the old. 

Please state the part of speech, and tell to 


what each of the words in quotation marks re- 
| lates:—1. It is “‘twoo’clock.” 2, “Good morning, 





sir.’ 3. “How’’do you do? Pretty “well.” 4. 
I feel ‘‘well.”” 5. He stood “astonished.” 6, 
| He stood “aghast.” 7. He seems ‘‘to have 
seen” better days. ‘‘Good bye.’ 8. “God be” 


‘| with you.—P, N. G, 


The meaning is, ‘‘It is the hour 


in the South (1862) was commanded by | two of the clock ;’’ hence ‘’two”’ is noun 


Col. T. W. Higginson, author of ‘‘Young 
Folks’ History of the United States,’’ 
“Army Life ina Black Regiment,‘’ the 
novel ‘‘Malbone,’’ ‘‘Oldport Days,’’ 
literary essays, and other works. The 
first colored regiment organized in a free 
state, 54th Mass. Reg’t, was commanded 
by Col. Robert G. Shaw, who was killed 
in the assault on Fort Wagner, S. C., 
July, 1863. A bronze tablet commemor- 
aling this event, designed by the sculp- 
tor, St. Gaudens, has been erected on 
Boston Common, opposite the State 
House. 2. The Guerrillas of the civil 
war were unorganized soldiers, carrying 
on irregular wariare or ‘‘raids’’ of de- 
struction — burning towns, destroying 
railroads and telegraph lines, seizing 
army stores and capturing prisoners. 
The most famous of these was a band of 
“raiders’? in Tennessee, under the fa- 
mous leader, Jolin Morgan. 3. A build- 
ing in Richmond, Va., originally a to- 
bacco warehouse, used by the Confeder- 
ates for their prisoners of war. 4. Elmer 
E. Ellsworth, Colonel of a zouave regi- 
ment which he organized in New York, 
April, 1861, was shot in Alexandria, Va., 
inthe following May, by the keeper of 
a hotel, for taking down the Confederate 
flag from his building. 

1, How many ex-Presidents are living today? 
2 Explain what is meant by the “Midnight 
Sun?” 3. Who was appointed Secretary of 


War after Taft resigned? 4. Where can I get 
the recitation “John Maynard?” 5. Could you 


in opposition with ‘‘hour’’ and compie- 
ment of ‘‘is,’”’ ‘‘clock’’ is object of 
| preposition ‘‘of’’ understood. 2." Mean- 
jing is, ‘‘I wish you a good morning, 
sir;’? hence ‘‘morning'’ modified by 
‘*good’’ is a noun object of ‘‘wish’’ un- 
derstood; ‘‘sir’’ is a noun in nomina- 
tive case, independent by address. 3. 
‘*How’' is adverb of manner modifying 
verb ‘‘do do;’’ ‘‘well’’ is an adjective, 
used as complement of the verb ‘‘am” 
understood (‘‘I am pretty well,’’) and 





ELOISE CLARKE 
Creator of Health and Beauty is conceded to be 
a most successful specialist, Superfluous Hair, 
Wrinkles, Pimples, all skin and scalp diseases 
eradicated. Advice FREE, confidential and 
cordially given every woman and girl seeking 
healthy, natural attractiveness. 


Mrs. Eloise Clarke, Dept. 30-A, Syracuse, N. Y. 








A practical plan of saving money for any 
school. If your school needs a Wall Map, 
Library Globe, Swivel Chair, Flat-top Desk, 
Bookcase, Library Books, American Flag, 
Taber-Prang Prints, Wall Clock, Library 
Table, Graphophone or Piano, it can be ob- 
tained by a Larkin School-Club, which sells 
to parents 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet and 
Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, 
Extracts, Baking Powders, etc. 


at regular retail prices, and receives the 
saved profits and expenses of the middlemen 
in valuable premiums, free. 


TEACHERS LIBERALLY REWARDED 


Teachers organizing Larkin School-Clubs 
are liberally rewarded. Only a little time § 
and effort are required, as School-Clubs are & 
largely self-operating. 

hool Boards and Devscrtstendente strongly 
endorse Larkin School-Clubs wherever intro- 
duced. We have hundreds of testimonials 
like the following : Larkin Products. 


Wehavein ourSchool, seventeen of your Bookcases (No.7). This work at the school has 
been going on for three or four years and we are well pleased with your generous 
dealings. X. D. TINGLEY, Prin. 


LARKIN QUALITY SATISFIES 
Larkin-Food Products meet the cg Tog of the most 
exacting Pure-Food Laws. Over three million satisfied 
customers attest the superiority of all Larkin Products. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded after Thirty 
Days’ Trial. Mail coupon for complete information— 
it will interest you. 


Litkin Co 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











LIBRARY BOOKCASE No. 7. 
















FREE with $14.00 worth of 



































School Club Dept. estasrisHen,1875. 
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6 Valentine Post Cards 
10 highly colored BIRTHDAY and BEST FOR Beautifully embossed. No Comics. 
WISHES Post Cards for 10c (silver). 10 Cts| M. Place Souvenir Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Large Catalogue Free. 
RELIABLE POST CARD CO., Dept. P, Sunbury, Penna, PATHFINDER “orcurrent events, 13 weeks 16 cts, 








Best of all. Test it. 
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Pathfinder, Wash., D. ©. 
RUPTURE CURED by STUART’S PLASTER-PADS 
means & permanent cure, and you do away 
with the painful irritating, truss altogeth- 
4, No buckles—no straps—no springs. Adheres ghosaky to body, holds 
“47 ALLO rupture im place and cures the most obstinate cases. Easily applied— 
soft as velvet—cannot slip, so cannot chafe. Comparatively short time required 
for permanentcure. Treatment is private, costs very ttle and does not interfere with 
work. Has cured thowanes. bpm ty te pe pl oe Pure Food & Drugs Law, 
riteat once for free“*Trial of Treatment” and illus. booklet, 
F TREATMENT Address STUART PLASTER-PAD CO., Block 97, St. Louis, Mo. 


DON'T WEAR A TR 


er. 











print a copy of the Democratic and Republican | 


Nationa! platforms ?—A Subscriber, Ky 
I, None, since the death of ex-Presi- 


dent Cleveland last July. 2. In the po-| 
lar regions during the summer or season | 


of continuous daylight, the sun remains 
above the horizon and therefore may be 
seen shining at midnight. 3. Gen. 
Luke K. Wright, former Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines. 4. It may be 
found in ‘*Best Selections,’? No. 17, and 
One Hundred Choice Selections,’’ No. 
23, each thirty cents, issued by the Penn. 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
fan be furnished by the publishers of 
this magazine. 5. They are too long 
or us to print here. Can be had in 


World Almanac, New York, 25c. or send 
© officers of your political State Com- 
Mittee., 

Can you tell me where I can get the poem, “I 
Want to gotothat Primary School any 
It is a recital of the troubles of a little 


More?” 








an illustrated 
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order. 











the souvenir. 





: Tf you aré looking for the best, you are 
surely getting it when you send for either of our souvenirs No. 6 or 7, 


Price Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 6c each, additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 7c each, additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


New Souvenir No. 6 


The above is a reproduction of our Souvenir 
No. 6, which is something new and entirely 
different from anything you have ever seen, 
It is a neat six page folder of good heavy card- 
board size 334 by 6inc'1es, printed in beautiful 
colors and embossed in rich gold. 
ter is a seal with the appropriate words * Lest 
we forget” beautifully embossed in rich gold 
witha silk ribbon drawn through the back 
and tied in a bow at the left, just as shown in 
cut, thus giving it a very pretty effect, 
cut above shows the style with photo. If 
photo is not wanted there will appear instead 
an appropriate design, 
wen 


and is very beautiful. 


We are positive this souvenir is far superior 
in beauty and design to anything else you can 
getfor your scholars and the price is very 
reasonable when you consider the quality of 


“Teachers Greeting” 
written and designed expressly for our sou- 
On the back of this folder is a very 
neat winter scene covering the whole pase 
On one of the inside 
sheets we print for you the name of school, 
district number, 
names of teacher, scholars and schoolboard, 
which matter you must send us when you 


township, 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupil at Close of 
School. The Best Obtainable. 


New Souvenir No. 7 

Is a neat 12 page booklei 
size 314 by 5 in., tied with 
a beautiful silk tassel, 
printed and embossed in 
colors and gold. The de- 
sign is exactly as repre- 
sented here. The inside 
contains an elegant poem 
entitled *‘ Teachers Greet- 
ing” written especially 
for our souvenirs, also 
other appropriate matter 
together with illustrations. 
We print the name of 
School, Dist. No., Town- 
“3 ship, County, State, Term, 
J Teacher, Schoolboard and 


In the cen- 


The 


The inside contains 


county, state, 


Scholars in each booklet. 
They can be had with or 
without photo. If photo 
is not wanted there will 
appear instead a school 
house and play ground. 


Price List Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 5c each. Additional ones 4c each 
0 or less with photo 6c each. Additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 








Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photograph of yourself or schoolhouse and we will maks a small photo to appear on each Souvenir. 


There will be no chan, 


same manner as those costing #3 perdozen. We gya 
address on the back. 


made in the photograph and the picture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally redaced in size, 
from a large or small photo or from a group providing the head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to others in the group. 
rantee them not to fade. 
Extra Photos can be had for 2c per doz. 

You must order no less than ten and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars names to be printed. Remittance must accompany all orders. 


We can copy 
’ Photos are made in the 
Your photo we return uninjured. When sending your photograpa please write your name and 


If sonyenirs 


are not exactly as represented you may return them and we will refund your money. That’s the way we do business. Samples of our souvenirs will be mailed spon receipt 


of atwo-cent stamp. Orders are 
however order as soon as possible, 


ly filled within a day or two after they are received. If photo is wanted it requires a little longer to complete the order. 


EIBERT PRINTING CO., Box 200, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


ou shoald 
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NORMAL 


INSTRUCTOR 








ORNIS Year’s Free Trial 


Then Name Your Own Price and Terms. 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy i 


As Low As Any Dealer? 
More than 265,000 people have saved from#25to ¥ 
$150 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano 5] 
by the Cornish plan. ere is our offer. 
You select any of the latest,choicest Cornish 
styles of instruments,—we place it in your 
home fora year’s free use before you need 
make up your mind to keep it. You state 
our own terns, taking two years to pa 
f needed. That's the Cornish plan in brief. 
You save one-third to one-half what any 
othermakerofhigh gradeinstrumentsmust 
charge you-yoy buy aslowasany dealer. 
The New Cornish Bock shows the 
choicest of 50 latest beautiful and artistic 
Cornish styles and explains everything you 
should know before buying any instrument. 
It shows why you cannot buy any other fine 








— = 
Save one-third—buy 
on the Cornish plan, 


We save you $100 and more on 
the purchase of a piano. 


organ or plano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. ° 
You should have this book before buying any plano or CORNISH Washington, N. J. 
organ anywhere. Let us send {ft to you free. © Established Over 66 Years 


Sent To You For A 










relating to the subject ‘‘I’’ understoud. 4. 
‘*Well’’ is adjective used as complement 
of verb ‘‘feel’’ and relating to subject 
“*T,’’ ‘Astonished’’ is adjective com- 
plement of ‘‘stood’’ relating to subject 
‘the.’’? ‘‘Aghast’’ is similar to ‘‘aston- 
ished.’’ 7. ‘‘To have scen’’ is an in- 
finitive verb, used as adverbial phrase 
modifier of~‘‘seemed,’’ and expressing 
manner ‘‘days’’ is its object. ‘‘Good 
bye’’ is a noun, and as object of verb 
‘‘wish’’ understood. (‘‘I wish you agood- 
bye’’ is the meaning). Or ‘‘Good-bye”’ 
may be called an interjection. 8. The 
meaning is, ‘‘May God be with you;’’ 
hence ‘‘may be’’ is a verb in the poten- 




















Prof. BUR NS, 1300 N Broadway, New York. 


FOR 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
Birthdays, Class Nights, 
Commencements, Schoo] Ex- 
hibitions, Clubs, Y. M. C. A’s, 
Churches, in fact—well! send 
for our catalog. 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
Franklin, Ohio. 


CutlCfflaset REDUCES 


sirable hair from the face, nec 


this wonde 





test. Address the Hair Specialists 


A. E-. RHODES CO., 





Rhodes’ New Hair Remover 

will instantly and perfectly remove unde- 
.. etc., Price ®1. 

We are not afraid 

FREE TRIAL to tne So. ery 
rful | 

preparation, and you may dosoF RE E 
you will send us 1oc. to cover cost of postage 
and packing we will send you a trial bottle; 
not a dollar bottle of course, but sufficient to 
remove considerable hair and furnish a good 


LOWELL, MASS. 


RHODES REJUVENATOR RESTORES 
GRAY HAIR—Makes it Grow—$1.00 bottle 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


. If 





40 DAY FREE TRIAL 
So confidentam I that simply wear- | 
ing it will permanently remove all | 
superfluous flesh that I mail it free, 
without deposit, When you see 
your shapeliness speedily return- 
ing I know you will buy it. 

Try it at my expense, Write to-day, 


Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. 
lished 1% years. 
Ask or write for free samples. 








For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, etc. 
It does not deteriorate. Estab- 
3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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BEST HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


\\ 


I 
| Gorge of the Arkansas? 2, 


tial mood (denoting wish or desire), 


| present tense, the subject being ‘‘God.”’ 


What railroad passes through the Royal 

What were some of 
the difficulties of building a railroad along that 
river? 3. In what state and what part of itis 
the Royal Gorge?—Subscriber, Wis. 

I. The Denver and Rio Grande 
| railroad. 2. There were natural diffi- 
| culties in building a railroad through 

one of the deepest canons of the United 
States, ‘‘where for miles the rocks rise 
| 3500 feet, making an absolutely perpen- 
| dicular wall on either side of a river 


| which finds less than fifty feet for a pas- 


sage at their base;’’ also difficulties 


| growing out of the ‘‘Grand Canon War,”’ 
| astruggle between this railroad and the 
| Atchison, 
| possession of the gorge. 3. 
_Co., central part of Colorado, near Canon 
| City. 


Santa Fe, for 


Topeka and 
In Fremont 


1. We obtain information by reading good 
books, 2. He wasreproved for having written 
it. Some authors call these words (reading and 


| having written) infinitives and some call them 


participles. If you would kindly tell me what 
these are, you will greatly oblige —A Perplexed 
Subscriber, 

1-2. According to the distinction for- 
merly made by grammarians, both ‘‘read- 
ing’’ and ‘‘having written’’ are partici- 
ples, being derived from the transitive 
verbs ‘‘read’’ and write;’’ each ‘‘par- 
taking of the nature of a noun’’ and 
thus being object of a preposition, and 

















Outlines in United States History.—EULMER S. LANDEs. A book of 150 pages contain- 
ing a Complete Outline in U. S$, History, 777 Questions and Answers in U. S$. History and 
Civil Government, also a brief History of Political Parties, together with Tables, Nick- 
names,etc. A book that both teacher and student can use in class. 25 cents. 

New Practical Orthography.—ELMER S. LANDES. A text book for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in High Schools. In addition to the regular 
text it also contains an extensive list of “County and State Examination Questions, An- 
swered.”’ Practically indispensable in preparing a class for a special or teachers’ examin- 
ation, and for raising your own grades in Orthography and Spelling. Price 25 cents. 

Library Method in American History.—GrORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete refer- 
ence outline from the discovery of America to Roosevelt’s second administration. It tells 
you exactly where you will find a treatment of every topic on American history.- It 
takes all the tediousness out of history and makes the Library Method most delightful 
and absolutely practical. It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or strong Rural 
Schools) and High Schools, Contains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, and 
14,000 references. Simple, practical, complete, thorough, usable and to the point, it is a 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U.S. Geography.—INEZ N. MCFEE. One of 
the most practical and helpful Manuals on Geography ever published. It contains Outlines 
and Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, Readings, Valuable Refer- 
ences, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, Search Questions, and a great 
fund of information not to be found in any one text on Geography. By its use your work 
will be lightened and you will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 pages. Price 25 cts. 

An Outline of English and American Literature.—JOHN E. MCKEAN. A book that 
will help teacher and student alike to a mastery of the history of English and American 
Literature. Mav be used with any text or with no text, asa guide for library study. A 
splendid help for rapid reviews preparatory to examination and an eqnally helpful guide 
to the teacher in planning lessons for regular classes. cents. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology.—JOHN E. MCKEAN. Everyday Hygiene and Phys- 
iology adapted to modern teaching and modern life. A twentieth century product for 
twentieth century teachers, Nothing dry or uninteresting in it, No padding; nothing 
essential omitted. Modern, scientific data bearing upon the human body,ina nut shell, 
It will help you teach the subject and pass the examiuation for a higher grade certificate. 
Price 25c. 

Study of the Song Hiawatha.— NELLIE R. MCCABE. A book that should be owned 
by every teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study of this great classic. Contains 
the poem complete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, Historical Foundation 
of the Poem, Questions as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to Composition Work, 
Nature Work, etc., basedon it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary of Terms 
and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages, Price 25 cents. 

Graded Selections for Reading, Memorizing and Recitation.—KATHERINE T. 
BRYCE AND FRANK E. SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, AND AUTHORS OF 
THE ALDINE SERIES OF READERS, Selections of the very best in poetry and prose in- 
tended for class reading, study and memorizing and every selection, also, is adapted tor 
Recitation. Each book has a large number of brief Memory Gems for class use or ethical 
instruction, The selections are carefully graded, a point of great advantage to teachers. 
The superior quality of the contents is a marked feature; there is not a ‘“‘cheap” or un- 


worthy selection in the books, 

k One—for Grades I, II, III, Book Two—for Grades IV, V, VI. Book Three—for 
Grades VII and VIII, Each book contains about 150 pages. Paper, 25 cents each. The 
set of three, 50 cents. 

Opening Exercises for Schools.—?HOMAS E. SANDERS, Author of ‘‘Management 
and Methods,” “An Outline Guide to to the Study of Civil Government,” “An Outline of 
Arithmetic,” etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been wanting. Something new, 
something fresh, so nething interesting for the opening of school each day in the year. 
By using it your tardiness will decrease, your interest will increase. A book indispensable 
to every rural teacher, necessary to every grade teacher, helpful to every principal, sug- 
sestiveto every superintendent. Price 25 cents. ‘j 

Wiant’s Drills.—\.cciA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, DAYTON, OHIO, SCHOOLS. 

Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand Drill. 


Vol. I. 

oe se Flag Drill and Aesthetic Drill. 

“ TIT, “ Broom Stick Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill. 

“ TV, “ Flower Drill and Red, White and Blue Drill. 

. Y,. Cadet Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades. 


Complete instructions in each volume. Prices: 10 cents each; .any three 20 cents; 
Ah. bound in one volume 25 cents. Postpaid. 


Longtellow—The Children’s Poet.—1.1LLIE FARIS» An illustrated study of Long 
fellow for the Primary Grades, a the book you needdor Supplementary Reading and 
for ase in preparing Language and Nature Work forthe Lower Grades, Price 10c. 


ANY FIVE { * ies255.teck* } $1.00 POSTPAID 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 











‘‘of the nature of a verb,’’ thus being 
followed by an object. Grammarians 
now make a distinction between the par- 
ticiple which is adjective in its nature, 


‘and the ‘infinitive in ing,’’ or gerund, 
| which has the use of a noun. 


Then they 
find exceptions to this distinction, show- 
ing participles used as nouns and gerunds 


used adjectively, which is unnecessarily 


confusing to the learner. It is simpler 
1o call all such words participles, and 


} give more heed to correctness of their 
use, which is alone of importance, than 


to try to find new names for the differ- 
ent uses. 


1. What is a case of chancery? 2. What is the 
predicate in the following sentences; (a) He 
cannot go. (b) Grevious words stir up. anger. 3. 
Analyze:—(a) John was chosen president. (b) 
The whole is equalto the sum of its parts, 4. 
Name the state officers, and tell how each officer 
is elected. 5. Name the county Officers.—An 
Old Subscriber, ; 

1. A case of law in a court of equity, 
or chancery, one which has jurisdiction 
in cases of rights ‘‘where a plain, ade- 
quate, and complete remedy cannot be 
had in the courts of common law,’’ 2. 
(a) ‘Cannot go’’ is predicate; ‘‘can 
go’ is predicate verb. (b) ‘‘Stir up 
anger’’ is predicate ; ‘‘stir’’ 1s predicate 
verb; 3. (a) Simple sentence ; subject, 
‘‘John ;’’ predicate, ‘‘was chosen presi- 
dent,’’ ‘‘president being complement, or 
predicate nominative of verb ‘‘was clos- 
en.’’ (b) Simple sentence; subject, 
‘‘The whole;’’ predicate, remainder of 
sentence; verb ‘‘is;’? complement 
‘‘equal,’’ modified by phrase ‘‘to the sum 
of its parts;’’ ‘‘of its parts’’ is phrase 
modifier of ‘‘sum.’’ (4.) The secretary 
of state, state treasurer, attorney-general, 
comptroller, or auditors, are the usual 
state officers, besides the governor and 
lieutenant-governor, and, in most states, 
a superintendent of public instruction. 
In about twenty-eight states all the exe- 
cutive officers are elected by direct vote 
ot the people. In the other states, some 
officers are appointed by the governor 
and the remaining officers elected. 

(Note: — The question “how each Officer is 
elected” might be answered in full if asked of 
some particular state, but not where it applies 
generally to all the states.) 

5. The usual county officers (not under 
the N. Y. plan of supervision) are Board 
of County Commissioners, three in 
number, the sheriff, district attorney, 
judge of probate, register of deeds, coun- 





A, 





ty clerk, treasurer,auditor and coroner. 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music 
whether a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a ess number, if you de- 
sire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will 
be given free to make our home study courses 
for these instruments known in your locality. 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your only 
expense during the time you take the lessons 
will be the cost of postage and the music you 
use, which is small. Write at once. It will 
mean much to you to get our free booklet. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever to 
us if you never write again. You and your 
friends should know of this work. Hundreds of 
our pupils write: ‘Wish I had known of your 
school before.” ‘Have learned more in one 
term in my home with your weekly lessons than 
in three terms with private teachers, and at a 
great deal less expense.” ‘Everything is so 
thorough and complete.” ‘The lessons are mar- 
vels of clapticity, and my 11 year old boy has 
not had the least trouble to learn.”?” One minister 
writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mis- 
take in becoming your pupil.”’ 

Established 1898—have thousands of pupils 
from eight years of age toseventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send 
for our free booklet and tuition offer. It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address, 


U. S. School of Music, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 



















Peter Moller’s E 
Cod Liver Oil 


{s just pure cod liver oil— Px 









or 2 
liver oil that makes jt 
_— to tate and =<, 

e purity Moller’s 
makes it 


Free from. Taste 


or Odor. 


It is this purity that 
makes Moller’s 80 
‘=~ digestible and without 
f= that nauseous “repeat” 
> genuine is sold only in 

oval bottles, imported 
asme of —s 


~ Schieffelin & Co. 


Rime 






















Hi | fi OT H E Fi IGE 
send for new information how to remove ft easily and effecte 
ally without chemicals ori: 1. (onl caloway). 
Correspondence confidential ia pisia 


e envelope. 
MRS. M. N. PERRY, 114 Box 412, Long Beach, CAL, 





















MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy for diarrhoea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


OPP PDD PPD DD 


: This Dainty Bag 


of Cut Leather, 
be lined with Silk, is 
one of the prettiest 
styles ever designed 
for a lady’s use. The 
three pieces 0 
Brazilian Brown 
Ooze Leather will be 
you, together 
with ‘. perforate. 
Stamping Pattern and directions for ma 
bag 3 inches high by 6% inches wide, »por T 
ceipt of 50 CENTS. F NCY 
We include, Free, our 25c. Booklet of ‘‘FA ~ 
LEATHER SUGGESTIONS.’’ This shows phan 
order any size piece of leather you require ior ho 
fancy ork. Cookies aad cemeiee we scil wae 
leather sent postpaid for 15c stamps. e 
skins or cut leather to suit. Satisfaction guarat- 


Marshall, Son & Co., Inc. 


Fancy LEATHERS, ESTABLISHED 1854. 


232 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass., Dept- A.2. 
ad 


WEDbDI NG 






















cements, etc.engraved & printed 

Latest styles, beet or . os pooneid “ang , 
i ng Ca Cas: + Souv 

Visiti rds Fan bel Monogram Seatloner’. 


Write for samples. The Estabrook Press, 21 N. Tremont * 
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Arts and Crafts 


(Continued from page 14) 


be done in every square that has a check 


mark in it. 


Then take the squares that haven’t any 
check marks in them and draw the lines 
From this 
poiut the drawings should not need any | 
will notice 
that on the left hand side of the sheet of 
diagrams that there are several gx12 inch 
On these drawings I have | 


as indicated in the diagram. 


further explanation. You 


drawings. 


shown how the construction lines might | 


$1.00 Package Free. 


When a man ain’t got a cent an’ he’s | 


be laid out. , 


The Friendly Hand 





feeling kind o’ blue, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


“ent on Approval. Send No Money. 
WE 


fine human hair switch to match. 


nfore. Inclose 5c. 

grade switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 
Anna Ayers, Dept. 27 

Quincy 8t.,Chicago 


ee $2.20 
WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIRSWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, aud we will mail a 234 oz. 22 , 
you find it 


a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
and get your switeh free, Extra shades a little 
postage. Free beauty 


book 
showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 





Hips, ete. 


for Free trial Treatment. 
starving. No sickness, 





Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 


Double Chin, Big Stomach, Fat 
Send your address 
to the Hall Chemical (o., 410 
Hail Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
No 


39 


Memory the Basis 
Agof All Knowledge 


{ Ne +5 Enrop tino — te 
— Slopforgetting= wey 











a lot of useless drugs. Our : SUCCESS 
method is perfectly safe, natur- ’ You are no greater intellectually 
al and scientific. It takes off than your memory. Easy, increases 


TO income; gives ready memory forfaces 
REMEMBER” Dames, business, studies, conversation; 
Write today develops will, public speaking. 











' 


An’ the clouds hang dark an’ heavy and 
won't let the sunshine though, 


It's a great thing, O my brethren, for a 


fellow just to lay 
His hand upon your shoulder in a friend- 
ly sort o’ way! 


It makes a man feel curious; it makes 
the tear-drops start. 

An’ you sort o’ feela flutter in the region 
of the heart. 

You can’t look up and meet his eyes; 
you don’t know what to say, 

When his hand is on your shoulder in a 
friendly sort o’ way. 


Oh! the world’s a curious compound, 
with its honey an’ its gall, 


With its cares an’ bitter crosses; but a, 


good world, atter all. 
An’ a good God must have made it— 
leastways, that’s what I say 
When a hand rests on my shoulder in a 
friendly sort of way. 
—/James Whitcomb Riley. 


Echo 


Asked of Echo, t’other day 
(Whose words are few and often funny), 
What to a novice she could say 
Of courtship, love and matrimony. 
Quoth Echo, plainly: ‘‘Matter-o’- 
money’ !’ 








Whom should I marry? Should it be 
A dashing damsei gav and pert, 

A pattern of inconstancy ; 
Or selfish, mercenary flirt? 
Quoth Echo, sharply: ‘‘ Nary flirt!"’ 


What if, aweary of the strife 
That long has lured the dear deceiver, 
She promised to amend her life, | 
And sin no more; can I believe her? | 
Quoth Echo, very promptly: ‘‘ Leave | 
her!’ 


But if some maiden with a heart 
On me should venture to bestow it 
Pray, should I act the wiser part 
To take the treasure or forego it? 
Quoth Echo, with decision: ‘'Go it!’’ 


But what if, seemingly afraid 
To bind her fate in Hymen’s fetter, 
She vows she means to die a maid, | 
In answer to my loving letter ; 
Quoth Echo, rather coolly: ‘‘ Let her!’’ 


I find my heart entwined about 
With Cupid’s dear delicious chain 
So closely that I can’t get out? 
Quoth Echo, laughingly: ‘‘Get out.’’ 


But if some maid with beauty blest, | 
As pure and fair as Heaven can make | 


What if, in spite of her disdain, | 
| 
| 


ler, 
Will share my labor and my rest 
Till envious death shall overtake her? 
Quoth Echo (sotto voce) : ‘‘ Take her!’’ 
—John G. Saxe. 


EVERY REGULAR BOOK READER 


indeveryone who reads only occasionally should have at least one of the” 
“* “UTILITY BOOK MARKS” This is a new and extremely practical 
‘ree, @ book-mark and a leaf-holder combined, which you should use 
withevery book you read. It preserves your books, saves annoyance and 
fwuble in finding your place, indicates the paragraph or sentence last read, 

the page down flat, and greatly FACILITATES EASY READING. 

lat readers find the Utility Rook-Mark an indispensible help. Write 
forone today, Try it. You’ll want more. Mailed to any address for 10c. 


{vente wante 1. Dept. E. 
MUTY BOOKMARK CO., P.0. Bex 772, 
atl 
You can save 


LOOK HERE TEACHERS Xo conse 


7 you have Russell's “Guide to Arithmetic.” With it i 

ie teaching wiil be a success, Nothing better for 

th hers and students. Fine to review for examina- | 
Every sentence tothe point. It shows you how | 








ind tells you why. Clock Problems, Complicated Frac- | Is as necessary as for the body. 
| proper nourishment, gets dry, brittle and dull 
n appearance, Life aud gloss disappear when the 


Bee Commission, Profit and Loss, Trade, True aud 
he iscount, Stock Investments, Interest, Drafts, | j 
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Feso Quickly Removes Dandruff, Stops Falling Hair and Itching Scalp. 
Changes Gray or Faded Hair To Its Natural Color. 


Grows New Hair, 





§ Don’t Ask You To Take My Word For It. 
Below and’ Mail Today For a Free $1.00 Package 





Before and After Using the Wonderful 


Foso Compound. 


Dandruff is Easily Removed 


By using Foso. Sometimes a single treatment 
will do it if thorou 
quickly 
| ily convince you. 


ghly applied. All scalp diseases 
ield to this treatment. A trial will speed- 


No More Gray Hair 


Foso Hair and Scalp Remedy brings your hair 
| back to its natural pag Be yw and vigor. 

NEW YORK. | 2 dye, but a true hair f 

of the trouble and assists nature to supply the 
pigment or coloring matter. 

your time. 


It is not 
that destroys the cause 


Why look old beiore 


Food For Hair 


Hair, lacking 


elements required are lacking, and the scalp 
Foso invigorates 
Good hair 





That Will Prove All | Claim. 


This is a typical American beauty, the 
handsomest of women, but what woul 
she look like without her wonderful head 
of hair? Why don’t you have hair like it? 
Foso will grow it for you. Get the Free 
$1.00 package and use it at once. 


Falling Hair is Sick Hair 


Foso remedies it, makes hair healthy, stops fal- 
ling hair and promotes new growth on bald spots. 
Natural color restored, dandruff removed, inflam- 
mation sto All germs hidden under scale or 
dandruff, that are sapping the life of the hair, are 
destroyed and health and vigor renewed. Try it; 
it will delight you. 


Baldheads Rejoice 


When they try Foso. Thousands of men and 
women who had been bald for years now have a 
beautiful head of hair grown by the proper use of 
Foso, which is the greatand famous treatment for 
all diseases of the hair and scalp. Foso also insures 
a luxuriant growth to eyebrows and eyelashes. 


Why Comb Out Hairs 


Wh. 1 you can keep them? When the scalp is put 
in a healthy condition, the roots nourished and 
scalp cleaned by using Foso, the hair will stop 
coming out and grow in thicker and glossy, 








Fill Out Free Coupon 







Before and After. 


Healthy Hair is Moist; Is Yours? 


If the natural oil is lacking, your hair will be- 
come ce | harsh, brittle and split. Foso gets at 
the trouble by assisting nature to putin © healthy 
condition the parts thatcome into play in supply- 
ing the oj] and properly distributing the same. 
ry it once; you’]1 use it all the time. 





Free $1.00 Package Coupon 


Fill in your name and address on the blank lines 
below, cut ont the coupon and mailto J. F. Stokes, 
Mgr., 3573 Foso Bldg., Cincinnati. Ohio Enclose 
ten cents in stamps or silver 7s an evidence of good 
faith and to help cover packi ig, postage, ete., and 
a full $1.00 package will be seat you at once by muaii 
prepaid free of charge. ¥ 








Give full address—write plainly 





DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


40 NORMAL I 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES 


SOUVENIRS 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


No. 3—Liberty Bell Souvenir. Size 334x5%—4 parts—united with silk 
ribbon. Actual Reproduction of Famous Liberty Bell, Printed in 
Many Colors and Embossed in Gold. Close of School Poem Pritted ou 
one part. One page printed to your order. Price with Photo, 7¢ 
cock; Without Photo, 6c each. 10 per cent discount if 30 or more are 
ordered, 


i 
No.—1 Two Card Style. Two Heavy Embossed Cards. 3!,x5!4 in. 
in size. Kmbossed jn White, Rich Blue and Gold. Deckled Edge. 
Tied with Siik Tassel. Price Postpaid 4}:c each, 5c each with 
your Photo on each card, 


No. 2—Booklet Style. Size folded 4x5} in,, 12 ges : cover printed 
in 4 Colors and Embossed in Rich Gold, Deckled Edge, Tied with Silk 
Tassel. First"insert, Fine Imported Onion Skin, printed from Litho- 
graphed Plates; Second insert, Fine Cameo Plate Paper on which a 
{ poem “At Close of School,” is lithographed. Price Postpaid 5c each; 
6c each with your Photo on each Souvenir. 

Transparent Envelopes to match either style, 1 cent each. 


Photo Souvenirs can be bad for either style. Send us your photo to 
copy—we will return some in good condition. We can copy large or 
small photos, copies always as good as the photo we copy. Photos guar- 
anteed 10 years. AJl photos copied oval. 


A stamp will be appreciated to show good faith. All 
We want to re- 


Samples Free. 
orders filled promptly and in a business-like manner, 
tain your patronage and will treat you right. 

We have the most appropriate Souvenirs on the market today. 


Give Box No. 22 when writing for samples. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 


WR. © 





om, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
Address only to Home Office. We have discontinued all 
dj our branch offices. 








You Can Share Im The Bounty of The Golden West 


$2,500 a Year From a Single Acre. Fortunes are being made every year. Orchards are sel- 
ling for $2,000 an acre and up. A six acre orchard recently sold for $24,000. The FINEST CLIMATE 
and BEST SOIL in the world for fruit growing. Nothing like it has ever been known before. 
The above picture of a young apple tree tells the story. The finestapplesin the world are grown 
on the irrigated lands In the state of Washington. They bring enormous prices in New York and 
European cities. President Roosevelt and Vice Pres. Fairbanks are enthusiastic supporters of irriga- 
tion. Uncle Sam stands back of it and a former Government Official has been appointed expert to 
the great national co-operative society (The Land 


Leasue of America) organized to enable the COM- 
MON PEOPLE (to share in the tremendous profits 
from these irricated orchards. Members contribute 
small sums monthly to cover cost of land and plant- WE GUARANTEE You 
ing—as little as a dollar a month will be accepted. 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE, 
SECURED BY THE LAND. 


lhe Land League gives a POSITIVE GUARANTEE, 
Secured By the Land of 16°; dividends perannum 
on the money paid in by members. 


PROVIDE FOR YOUR OLD AGE by joining 
the Land League. Write for our free literature 
today. A postal card will do. It will tell you low 


YOU may share in these enormous pro‘its or secure an income for life on an easy plan by which 
you will searcely miss the money. Large profits aud Absolute Security are GUARANTEED 
to you, We want you to have this literature. Weite for it today, to our eastern office, as follows: 


LAND LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


2190 Central Building, Rochester, N, Y. 


= z 5 ¥ - 
= » 


Save $10 Monthiy—8~% Int. 
This company will sell on installments a limited 
amount treasury stock paying 8%, guaranteed uncon- 
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INVITE 





HAVE YOU TALENT ? 


AMERICAN 




































ditionally by a wealthy self made New Yorker. This ®*™ T s 
makes it as safe as a government bond. Write today For Nursing ? In operation for 
tor particulars, One Fifty-five Amiiy Street Com- " , R Cc Seven years. 
pany, 26 Court Street, Brooxiyn, New York. Our motern system A We provide Home 

: . of training will sure- Study Lectures 

. . ly develop it. H H ° Hospital _ practic 

yUsT OUT Low-priced, 3-pound Mop; turn Attracted thow- N reat rer - re 
A. erank to wring: clean hands. Wo- sands who are now ae 1 pe 

Men all buy; 140% to Agents; Catalo : free, successful graduates | r¢] Port physicians 
U.S. MOP CO., 348 Main St., Leipsie, Ohio. financially and other. fY Write now for enia- 

wise. G L log. Magazine free 
6 Ne ra Roses, Pansies 
25 Flower Pest Cards 10¢ 0 PAU || FOR NURSES 
Blossoms, Forget.sme-nots, Crysanthemumis, ete, THAT WE GIVE YOU 
JAMES LEE. 72 BCanalst.. Chi ago, HL} MAY 947 CRILLY BLDG..CHICAGO,1 LIGHT 
MONTHLY and expenses to men and women to, . 
$90 advertise, leave samples and collect. names | GET Pathfinder with your teachers paper. Write us for 
SILVERTON C€O,, A52, Chicago, Il, " price naming paper you want. Pathfinder, Wash., D. CO. 


Write at once. 


NSTRUCTOR 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in Eaping preplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions, Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. I can buy tooo barrels of oii at 
$1.124% with 3% off in 30 days, or 5% 
off for cash. What shall I save by ac- 
rae the latter, money being worth 

Jo 

Solution— 

1,000X $1.125—$1,125, amount of bill 
without discount. 

96% of $1,125=—$1,068.75, amount of 
bill if cashed immediately. 

97% of $1,125=$1,091.25, amount of 
bill if settled in 30 days. 

6% of $1,068.75 for 30 days=$5.34.+ 

$1,068. 75+$5.34—$1,074.09, cost of bill 
to me if money is worth 6%. Then, 

$1,091.25 — $1,074.09 = $17.16, amount 
saved as required. 

Or $1091 .25-+-$1.005=$1085.82+, amount 
of money placed on interest for 30 days 
at 6%, that wonld settle the bill in 30 
days. Then, 

$1,085.82 — $1,068.75 = $17.07, amount 
saved as required. This second solution 
is made on a basis of true discount, 
while the first is made on a basis of 
straight interest, The first method of 
solution gives an auswer better by 9 
cents, than that given by the second 
method. 

2. A merchant bought March 20, a bill 
of goods amounting to $3,540, on three 
months time; but being offered 5% off 
for cash, he borrowed the money ata 
bank at 10% interest, giving his note for 
the time, without grace, and cashed the 
bill. How much did he gain? 

Solution— i 

The bill would fall due June 2oth. 

From March 20 to June 20=92 days. 
(Counted in days.) 

The bank discount on $1 for 92 days at 
10 %=$.0253. 

$1.00—$.0253—$.9744, proceeds of $1 
of the face of the note given to the bank. 

95% of $3,540—$3,363, amount of cash 
required to settle the bill on day of pur- 
chase. Then $3,363 is the proceeds of 
the note given to the bank. 

.. $3,363 +$.974§ = $3451.1972T,. Face 
of note given to the bank. Then, 

$3,540—$3 ,451.1972+=$88.802+, amount 
saved as required. 


3. If the cost of an article had been 





25% less, the number of per cent loss 
would have been 16% less; find the rate 
of loss. 

Solution— 


| Since this problem is general both as 
| to the article purchased and its cost, let 
the article purchased be a quantity of 
sugar, and its actual cost be $100. Then 
will the supposed cost be $75. ; 
yh~ Of the total selling price=selling 
| price of a package of sugar that cost $1 
| by the first condition. 
-. of the total selling price=selling 
price of a package of sugar that cost $1 
| by the second condition. 
+; of total selling price—;1, of total 
| selling price=,1, of total selling price, 
difference between the selling prices of 
two packages of sugar, each costing $1, 
by the two conditions. 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Then, ~ 
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But 16%c=that difference, for 1624 % 
of $1 is 16% cents. 

-"+ gd of total selling price=16%c. 

$93 of total selling price —$50. hen, 
$100—f50=$50, actual amount of loss. 
But this loss is just 50% of the actual 
cost. 

.*. 50%=tme rate of loss as required. 


4. To find the height of a tree, I erected 
a stick 3 feet high, which cast a shadow 


I ft. 9.5 in. long. The shadow of tie 
tree at the same time was 48 ft. I1 ix. 
long. Find the height of the tree. 

Solution— 

Since the lengths of any two shadow: 
at the same time are to each other as thic 
heights of the objects casting them, we 
have the following proportion. 

3 ft.: height of tree ::1)} ft. :4813 ft. 

. 81} 
.*. Height of treenS 71 81h} feet. 


5. The difference between two num- 
bers is 17, and ¢ of the first—% of the 
second. What are tle numbers? 


Solution— 
Let 49 %=the first number. 
48% =the second number, 
1%=difference between the numbers. 
Then 1%=17, 
49 % —833, and 
48 7 =816, 
| 833—first number. 

816=second number. 

Note: In selecting a symbol to repre- 
sent the first number, so select it, that 
its $ shall be divisible by 7. 


Then, 


6. If twice a number is increased by 
ys of the number and 2,691 more, the 
sum will be three times the number. 
What is the number? 


Solution— 

Let 18% =the number. 

41 %+2691=twice the number increased 
by 7, of itself+2691. 

54% —three times the number 

-°. 54% —41%+2,691 

13% =2,691 

I%=207, and 

18 %=3,726, the required number. 


7. A man lost $600 of his money, and 
then gained 3f as much as he had left. 
He then had ¥% as muchas he had at 
first. How much had he at first? 


Solutiou— : 

Let 100%=amount of money he had at 
first. 

100 % —$600—=amount he had left after 
loss. 

X of (100% —$600) =75 % —$450, amount 
gained. 

(100 % —$600) + (75 % — $450) = 175% - 
$1050, amount he had after making li- 
gain. 

.*. 175 %—$1050=50%. 

125 %=$1050 

I %—=$8.40, and 

100 % =$840, amount of money he had 
at first. 


Then, 
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FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER 


CANCEROL has proved its merits 








in the treatment of cancer. It is not 
in an experimental stage. Records of 


undisputed cures of cancer in nearly 
every part of the body are contained 
in Dr. Leach’s new 100 page ook. 
This book also tells the cause can- 
cer and instructs in the care of the 

tient; tells what to do in case of 
leeding, pain, odor, etc. A valuable 
guide in the treatment of any case. 
A copy of this valuable book free to 
those interested. Address, 


Dr. L. T. LEACH, 
Box 94 Indianapolis, Indiaua. 
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GOOD THINGS TO READ 


Good Books! Entertaining Books} Instree- 
edge tory. na You “childrens . 
or You and Your 
for all Your Family! 


Thelatest and greatest publication of the 
Union Book Company of Chicago, which 
failed, is their famous Library of Universal 
pre ipem is now offered under re- 
markable and unpricedented conditions. 
We advise every reader of this paper to 
read the wonderful offer made here today. 
For it is an offer absolutely without parallel, 

Just think what it means to have good 
reading—a complete history of the world's 
progress—in your home! What a wealth 
of information and knowledge! What a 
handy reference at all times! From the 
time when the Creator said, ‘‘Let there be 
light," right down to these latest days of 
Twentieth Century Civilization, you have 
the most complete, the most authentic 
secord of the doings of man, freely illus- 
trated with the most picturesque and thrill- 
ing themes of sixty centuries. 

Praised by Great Men 

E. Benjamin An rews, of the University 
of Nebraska; Dr. William T. Harris, former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
many other well known men—college presi- 
Gents, professors of history and advanced 
educators—have reviewed and passed the 
most favorable judgment upon the accuracy 
and merit of this work. 

You must see this superb library to fully 
appreciate it. You can see the books be- 
fore you decide to buy uncer the terms of 
the liberal offer on this page. It costs you 
nothing to rece’ve and examine the books, 
and then if you do not want them you can 
have them returned without any expense 
to you. These books were sold ‘n thou- 
sands of homes by the publisher for $60.00 
You have ap opportunity to secure the 
same books for only $28.50—and on easy 
payments, if you prefer. You might as 
well see these books. It costs you nothing. 

Read the Big Offer 

Read full details of the offer on this page. 
It puts you under no obligation. Then after 
examination you can decide. You are advis- 
ed earnestly to sign the coupon and have the 
books sent to your home for free examina- 
tion. This is an honest, straightforward, 
business-like offer. As we told you, the 
Union Book Co., formerly a great concern, 
has failed. Money is needed badly to 
meet obligations. Everything is in the 
hands of a receiver, the American 
Underwriters Corporation of Chi-_ gm. 
cago. Thesreceiver must raise 
the money, and so they 
make an offer to give 
these books to the 
readers of this am, 
paper atless fi 
than half : 









known to the American book-loving public. 


Fifteen sumptuous volumes—sold by the publishers for 
$60.00 and worth every cent of that amount — you can 
now secure for only $28.50 with privilege of FREE 
EXAMINATION right in your home. You pay nothing 
down—nota penny. You are obliged to no one. 


Our Offer 





of thiS page. we will ship free prepaid (no money down — n@ 
C. O. D.—absolutely without obligation on your part) this won- 
derfully fine work — the Library Unive History — the 
complete set of 15 volumes. Keep these books in your home @ 
week. Verify every statement we make. Read some ofthe 
thrilling, interesting narratives. Read chapters anywhere— 
there is not adull page in the whole fifteen volumes. Watch 
your children read it. Note the knowledge they gain. See their 
growing ambition. Show the magnificent books to your friends, 
Make every test to verify all of our statements, Then, if you 
decide you do not want to keep the books, notify us and we will 
pay the return charges. You do not have to pay one cent in 
advance. You do not have to pay one cent to return the books, 
‘The examination is frce. If you donot find every word we 
tell you is true, we want you to send the books back. 


Grover Cleveland says: 
“This history will fill an import- 


ant place among publica. 
tions intended to give 
wider familiarity @e 
with historical 
litera- 
ture.”’ 














Union Book Company Fails! 


GREAT HISTORY OFFERED AT 


Here is your chance to secure the world’s famous Library of Universal History at less taan 
half price! Brand new sets. Beautifully bound. Sacrificed for the present only! Read this: 


We, as receivers, must make this tremendous sacrifice to meet the publisher’s obligations at once, The 
bankrupt stock consists of the latest and greatest historical work—the matchless Library of Universal 
History. This library of fifteen volumes we offer to the readers of this paper—the greatest bargain ever 


To any reader of this paper signing the coupon at the botton#, 











HALF PRICE 










NO MONEY DOWN 22> veins 


unless you decide you want to keep the books. We concider it a privilege just to show you 
such a fine work at such a wonderfully low price—a price impossible «xcept under these 
conditions — conditions which compel us to sacrifice this s,»iendid work. You know you 
should have such a library. Here is your great chance — the one great opportunity. Just 
You will receive the books with charges prepaid for a week’s free 
Don’t miss this offer. 







sign the coupon. 8 
examination. Keep them or send them back—just as you choose. 


$9.00 a Month 


Then, if you decide y20 Want to keep 
these fifteen beautiful volumes in 

your home, you may have them 
at our forced sale, rock-bote 
tom price of only $28.50 
either cash in full or 
fifty cents down af- 
ter examination 
and only $2.00 
@ month. 
Sign ¢ou- 

pon. 




































































The Chronicle of All the Ages 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


9 MASSIVE ROvAL OCTAVO VOLUMES—FROM DAWN OF HISTORY TO ROOSEVELT — 4,000 PAGES —2,000 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 
EGYPT GREECE ROME EUROPE MODERN WORLD | AMERICA | 19TH CENTURY 


THE FLIGHT OF | WOODEN HORSE. | JULIUS GAESAR | DEEDS OF RIGHARD | PEOPLE AGAINST | WASHINGTON. | AGE OF PROGRESS 
THE ISRAELITES QUELLS MUTINY | THE LION HEARTED| © THE MONARCHS AND INVENTION 


WINS A GITY TO FREEDOM 


Age of Moses and | Entrancing Story | Nero Fiddles While | The Crusaders Em- | Masses Raise The | America Takes Its| Wonders of Elec- 
Building of the of Intrigue and Rome is in bark for Pal- Standard of Place Among tricity--Growth 
Pyramids Warfare Flames estine Liberty Nations ot Science 


How the Ancient Peoples | The Days of Alexander and | Persecution of Christians | Dark Centuries of Feudal- | The Meteoric F Rise and Fall | The New World’s March | The Dawn of the 20th 
Lived, Loved and Died the Field of Marathon in Pagan Rome ism and Birt. of Science _of Napoleon to Supremacy Begins Century 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR READERS Are Offered One More Opportunity To Place In Your Homes 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE PLACED IN OUR HANDS THE ENTIRE UNSOLD EDITION OF THIS MONUMENTAL WORK— 
Latest Edition, Down to Date, Including PEACE TREATY OF RUSSIA-JAPAN WAR. We are Selling the Remaining Sets 


BRAND NEW AT LESS TITAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on easy terms. It will cost you nothing to 
inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us give you full particulars of our offer. We will mame our price only in direct letters to those sending the 
coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainiy and mail now before you forget it. The sample pages are free. 

Normal Instructor says: Ridpath’s History tells the world’s story iss comprehensive form, condensing into nine fine volumes the 
contents of hundreds of volumes devoted to the histories of different counwies and ages. The aistery 2s been written from the stand- 


point of the most thorough familiarity and painstaking study, and with the art of the true story-telier. Tc result is a set of books 
valuable not alone to the student, but even more so to the ordinary reader, who will find history made as interesting as romance. 


beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equalled. He pictures 

the great historical events as though they were happening before your 

eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 

and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against 

Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with 

Drake ; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan ; to watch that thin 

-09 ’ of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the 
QD -id of Marathon ; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 


sEE > IDPATH in your home means you need never spend a 
OUPON > R lonely evening. You can associate with the world’s 
¢ heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with Caesar, after 
ESTERN NEWS- % which Rome was free no more. You can sit at the feet 
PER ASSOCIATION gy of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the ancient world. 
born St., Chicago 2 You can walk with Luther who did more than any 
4 Dear papa é <>, other man to givesto the world religious freedom. 
Seen esas of Ehapeihre Mbaery or RS You can kneel at the shrine of Lincoln, ‘‘the 
World, containing photogravures Os greatest human of all time; the gentlest 
cap gege Pomel cy ey ae memory of our world.’’ It is ennobling to 
re, map of China and Jepan, diagram ty, commune with these children of destiny. 
pena Canal, and wae 20 Tar senna To be associated with great men and 
STRUCTOR readers. ean events is to be great one’s self, and 
< you will add to your store of 
knowledge which is power, and 

to the richness of your life. 


ddress SEND COUPON TO-DAY 


Write name and address carefully and mail to-day. 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


PP veawtitat enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 


IDPATH taxes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids 
R of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of 
Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendour; of Mohammedan culture and 
refinement ; of French elegance and British power; of American patriotism _and 
religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every 
nation, every time, and holds vou spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by maz. 


IDPATH throws the mantel of personality over the old heroes of historv. 

R Alexander is there ; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning tlie 
glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, secs 

Themistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian ficet 
of over a thousand sail, and help to mould the language in whicia tinis paragraph 
is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets 11P 
a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of <av- 
age cruelty ; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, ; 
and reels before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream 
has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant puglist in 
the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which 
says, ‘‘You shall not.’’ Washington is there, ‘‘four-square to all 
the winds,’’ grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British 
strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over 
the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another Century, 
the most colossal world-figure of his time. 


200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 
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